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President Asa O, Gallup, 


PRESIDENT OF DIRECTORS OF THE NEW YORK PREPARATORY SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY, 
—A PERSONAL EXAMINATION. 


By J. A. 


Some men by apparent good luck are 
able to rise to positions of responsibility 
early in manhood; others are the sons 
of industrious fathers who step into 
their positions without anyone ques- 
tioning their inherited ability. Some 
are considered famous because politics 
have placed them where they are, while 
a few are able to work themselves up by 
diligence and native talent to the posi- 
tions they hold without favor or polit- 
ical vote. In the case of the character 
we are to describe the latter fact ap- 
pears to be appropriate. We were re- 
cent privileged with the opportunity of 
seeing and examining President Gallup 
in his office, and it is with great pleas- 
ure that we present our readers with 
his photograph. 

The quality of such an organization 
as his will be readily seen to be joined 
to a superior mentality. He resembles 
his mother in many of his characteris- 
tics; in fact, he has inherited her qual- 
ity, tone, and exquisiteness, yet he is 
not effeminate; from his father he has 
received his strong central brain and 


Fow ter. 


the faculties that reside over and above 
the ears, to the top of the head; thus 
he has the unity and strength, the sym- 
pathy and the geniality of both father 
and mother. He is better prepared on 
this account to meet with men of vari- 
ous calibres and to appreciate the tal- 
ents and abilities as they exist in others; 
through his large Intuition he is able 
to make the most out of the material 
with which he has to work, be it with 
the old or young. Seldom have we 
found one better equipped to deal with 
all kinds of talent than President Gal- 
lup. His temperaments favor activity; 
he has enough of the vital temperament 
to give him a good supply of arterial 
and circulatory power, but is not leth- 
argic in his movements; he has enough 
of the motive temperament to give en- 
ergy and activity without exhausting 
himself, while his active brain supplies 
him with an ample amount of the men- 
tal temperament, yet it is under excel- 
lent control; thus we find there is a 
charm about the union of these, which 
is not ordinarily the case. His head 
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measures in circumference 223 by 143 
inches in height and 14% inches in 
length, and this again shows a balance 
of power in its various functions. Were 
he all intellect, and had he none of the 
social qualities, he would be unable to 
understand the minds of the young, and 
could not answer the calls that are con- 
stantly made upon him from each in- 
dividual. Had he more top head than 
basilar development he would be so 
ethereal that his practical nature would 


than ninety-nine men out of a hundred, 
even if the work is varied and he has 
many interruptions during the day. 
His versatility of mind enables him 
to economize moments here and there, 
so that he has at the end of the day 
wasted practically none of his time. He 
has resources within himself which he 
can follow out were he detained on any 
journey, hence if he were waiting for 
a train he would take out a note-book 
and look up some thought that he had 





PRESIDENT ASA O. GALLUP. 


not have a chance to show itself. In 
President Gallup we do not find these 
extremes, but rather see a balance of 
the executive and forceful, the percep- 
tive and practical, the planning and 
reasoning, the moral and religious, the 
social and domestic faculties. It is on 
this account that the remarkable fitness 
of the man really lies. In the first 
place he possesses a good hold on life 
and is able to test his powers of en- 
durance, with a good deal of executive 
work. He can get through more work 


not had any opportunity of considering 
before. He knows how to dovetail one 
hour’s work with that of another, and 
in this way he is ever turning off his 
duties with a remarkable fleetness. 
Perceptively we can readily see how his 
organ of Order, and in fact all of the 
perceptive faculties, help to give him 
method in doing his work and power to 
adjust things in a pliable way. 

Were Phrenology not true, we could 
not discern any definite reason why he 
was a man of method by the shape of 
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his head, but by examining the facul- 
ties over the outer arch of his eye we 
find he is particularly well developed 
in Order, which enables him to sys- 
tematize everything that is going on 
around him. He has also a retentive 
memory of compsrative subjects; he 
knows how to analyze a subject, and this 


subjects to his pupils, he wins their 
attention and fastens a subject on their 
minds. He is not one who builds cas- 
tles in the air or on the sand, but his 
judgment is sound when advising in- 
tending students what to do. This 
gift of his mind comes to him partly 
through the action of his large Intui- 








PRESIDENT ASA O. GALLUP. 


is of great importance to him as a 
teacher, for he is able to riddle an in- 
tricate subject of its difficulties and 
give it to his pupils with singular force 
by dealing with the important facts 
only. Were he a man to teach by rote 
only, he would have fewer percentages 
of success, but being able to judge of 
the best method of presenting different 


tion and Comparison, and partly 
through his well-developed Cautious- 
ness and Conscientiousness. He never 
allowed himself to raise false hopes in 
the minds of others, and his word can 
be trusted and his judgment relied 
upon. He possesses a keen ambition 
himself to excel in everything he under- 
takes to do, and he has the power to 
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inspire others with the same feeling; in 
fact, his own industry is an example 
to others to be fruitful in works and 
study hard. He is a very independent 
thinker, but is not known for great 
dignity, haughtiness, or dictation of 
manner, and the crown of his head 
in the side photograph indicates this. 
Though firm and positive when he 
knows he is right, yet he wins rather 
through his persuasiveness and genial- 
ity of bearing than by laying down the 
law to his students. Out of honor and 
interest they must feel impelled to do 
their best, for they know he will be as 
much gratified by their success as they 
could possibly be themselves. 

The perfecting faculties which reside 
in the lateral portion of the anterior 
half of the head are strongly repre- 
sented by large Constructiveness, Ideal- 
ity, Sublimity, and Imitation. Through 
these faculties he is able to construct 
new methods by which to impart his 
knowledge, hence it is not a matter of 
repetition with him, but rather a study 
of appropriateness that he aims at, in 
storing the minds of others with what 
he knows himself. His love of art 
must manifest itself in a very strong 
manner in presenting his subjects, 
while his Imitation shows itself more 
in enabling him to adapt himself to 
others than by imitating methods that 
have been adopted before for the same 
work, hence he is original and well able 
to sustain himself in comprehending 
complicated subjects. His mind should 
be capable of ‘understanding the lan- 
guages and comprehending the beauty 
of foreign literature. Few men are so 
“all round” in character, when com- 
pared with the number that are one- 
sided and only able to go in the old 
ruts. President Gallup is a good judge 
of character, and his organ of Human 
Nature must be of great service to him 
in all his professional work. He is a 
specialist in conversation, rather than 
one to converse in small talk. He is 
capable of informing his mind with all 
knowledge that is up to date, and as 
long as he lives he will show that keen 
inclination to restore the old by that 


which is new and improved in style 
and valuable as regards research, so that 
he will never be old-fashioned or be- 
hind the times. 

It is through his Spirituality that 
he is able to see the elevated tone of all 
subjects he teaches, and it is easy for 
him when teaching to make others for- 
get the irksomeness and the toil of 
their study in seeing the beauty of 
their work. 

His head being well rounded out in 
the upper forehead and side develop- 
ments, he is specially adapted to com- 
prehend literature and mental philos- 
ophy. 

A noted educator, in a recent letter, 
referring to President Gallup’s quali- 
fications for leadership and executive 
ability, said: “ He unites in a remark- 
able degree the qualities I think are 
needed at the head of a successful mod- 
ern college. His associates and sub 
ordinates all respect and admire, while 
they feel in an unusual degree a sense 
of personal friendship; he has the ca- 
pacity to get a good deal of work out 
of people without ruffling their feathers 
or rousing their antagonism. He is a 
man fertile in resources, of sterling 
Christian character, and an _ active 
worker in every good cause, and when 
I have been asked, as I have been sev- 
eral times within the last six months, 
to name for important presidencies the 
best man that I knew, I find he (Mr. 
Gallup) continually comes back to me 
as the one from whom I should expect 
most confidently a marked success.” 

He has a brilliant future before him, 
and considering that he has had such 
an excellent preparation for educational 
work, we cannot but look forward with 
interest to the advance that such a man 
will make as he moves onward in his 
profession. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Asa Oran Gallup was born at Alex- 
andria, Va., September 24, 1865, and 
is a son of Asa O. Gallup and Wealthy 
P. Palmer. Mr. Gallup was formerly 
chief clerk of the University of the 
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State of New York. He prepared for 
the class of 1888 at Yale, partly at 
Washington, D. C., partly through a 
private tutor, and partly at the Dwight 
School in New York City. The first 
year after graduation Mr. Gallup taught 
a private school at Evansville, Ind., and 
two of the boys he there prepared for 
Yale graduated in the class of 94. He 
declined an urgent request made him 
by the business men of Evansville to es- 
tablish a normal school there and also 
an offer of increased salary in the posi- 
tion he was occupying in order that he 
might accept the position in Albany 
as examiner in sciences in the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. He 
began his duties as examiner in Sep- 
tember, 1889, and after one year’s ser- 
vice he was appointed, in June, 1890, 
report clerk, in which capacity he 
served until July, 1891, when he was 
elected unanimously to the position of 
chief clerk. Subsequently, in 1892, he 
was appointed by the Chancellor, the 
late George W. Curtis, as deputy secre- 
tary, with the power to act in the secre- 
tary’s absence. The duties of the po- 
sition of chief clerk were enlarged 
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several times after his election in 1891. 
The organization of the University of 
the State of New York is unique, and 
the position which Mr. Gallup held was 
far more important than many of the 
college presidencies. In 1895 Mr. Gal- 
lup brought about a consolidation of 
two New York City schools under the 
general control of a single board of di- 
rectors. 

The New York Preparatory School 
system now embraces four distinct di- 
visions. The Dwight School is a high- 
class fitting school for Yale, Harvard, 
Columbia, and other colleges and uni- 
versities. The other three divisions— 
two in New York and one in Brooklyn 
are devoted specially to work pre- 
paratory for admission to colleges of 
law, medicine, dentistry, and veterinary 
medicine under the regents’ control. 

Mr. Gallup was married at Oneida, 
N. Y., June 29, 1889, to Almira Dewey, 
daughter of Manford J. Dewey and 
Almira Hall. He has two children, 
Arletta Marie, born at Albany, N. Y., 
September 24, 1890, and Asa Oran 
Gallup, Jr., born at Albany, N. Y., 
October 19, 1894. 








The Gospel of Phrenology. 


By H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


Part ITI. 


Consider the effect of this gospel 
upon the men who carry it to others. 
Having in all the frankness of sincerity 
applied its tenets to themselves, their 
character and life, the early apostles of 
Phrenology stand before the world as 
among the noblest. The tributes given 
to Gall, Spurzheim, and the brothers 
Combe are greater, far more beautiful, 
than any that grace the memory of any 
martial conqueror. Their mission was 
and is to save and develop human life, 
whatever its degree in the scale of race 
or society—not to destroy it—and their 


successes are written in the joyful hearts 
of those who have conquered self—not 
in the blood of battle and the desperate 
waste of life. Review the list of names 
in the testimonials given to George 
Combe in 1836. And that sadly mem- 
orable occasion when a whole city 
mourned the premature death of Spurz- 
heim, and-the leaders of science, liter- 
ature, and religion in Boston deemed it 
their duty and privilege to assemble at 
Mount Vernon and pay their earnest 
tributes of respect for his character, of 
admiration for his genius and learning, 
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of deep regret for his sudden removal 
from the scene where he had only be- 
gun to labor in behalf of the cause to 
which he was devoted. When the 
Handel and Haydn Society sang the 
beautiful memorial hymn written by 
John Pierpont it voiced the feeling of 
everyone in that large assembly: 


“ Nature’s priest, how true and fervent 

Was thy worship at her shrine! 

Friend of man—of the God the servant, 
Advocate of truths divine— 

Taught and charmed as by no other, 
We have been, and hoped to be; 

But while waiting round thee, Brother, 
For thy light—’tis dark with thee! 


“ Dark with thee!—no, thy Creator, 

All whose creatures and whose laws 

Thou didst love, shall give the greater 
Light than earth’s, as earth with- 

draws. 

To thy God thy godlike spirit 
Back we give in filial trust; 

Thy cold clay—we grieve to bear it 
To its chamber—but we must.” 


The sincere advocate of phrenologi- 
cal doctrine reflects in his life the prin- 
ciples and spirit of that doctrine. The 
very knowledge of selfhood that they 
give to the candid student compels at- 
tention to personal character and a sin- 
cere consideration of its defects and 
vices. The force of the proverb, 
“Physician, heal thyself,” is realized 
in a greater degree by no other class 
of men among those who profess to be 
teachers and helpers of others. To be 
told of one’s nature, its intellectual and 
moral attributes, has always been fas- 
cinating. Hence when the disciples of 
Gall and Spurzheim come before the 
public in this country their announce- 
ment of a master method for self-under- 
standing and self-improvement drew 
great audiences, and everywhere their 
statements were discussed with lively 
interest. Those of my audience who 
were living fifty years ago probably re- 
member the attention given to the 
phrenologist who is to be credited with 
having introduced the system of public 
lecturing that for many years was the 
happy means of instructing the masses 
on topics of science and literature—a 
system now superseded by the wide- 


spread circulation of newspapers and 
periodicals and of cheap books. 

The public demanded more of the 
lecturer than his platform statements, 
and so a literature of Phrenology was 
established that not only supplemented 
the active personal efforts of the lect- 
urer, but carried his lessons and ex- 
amples of moral amelioration into every 
channel of social life. 

On this line we may quote one who 
for many years was recognized as an 
outspoken opponent of Phrenology. In 
one of his essays, when occasion led him 
to mention it, he used these earnest 
words: “ We owe it an immense debt. 
It has melted the world’s conscience in 
its crucible, and cast it in a new mould 
with features less those of Moloch and 
more like those of humanity. If it has 
failed to demonstrate its system of cor- 
respondence, it has proved that there 
are fixed relations between organization 
and mind and character. It has brought 
out that great doctrine of moral insan- 
ity which has done more to make men 
charitable and soften legal and theo- 
logical barbarism than any one doctrine 
I can think of since the message of 
peace and good-will to men.” 

Thus Oliver Wendell Holmes—the 
definite, conscientious averment of a 
seasoned mind. I put it in evidence 
against all that has been quoted from 
him on the other side. Accepted as 
authority, it is a testimonial of over- 
whelming power against the sneers of 
prejudice and the criticisms of pedantic 
unbelief. 

The common endowment of similar 
faculties among men implies a common 
fellowship. He who has been taught 
this gospel is found in the forefront of 
those who offer the hand of good-will 
and peace in times of strife and bitter- 
ness. That was a grand spectacle when 
veteran soldiers of the Confederate 
army joined veteran soldiers of the 
Union army in the great procession of 
the late Centennial display in New 
York City. But it was a grander oc- 
casion when the pastor of Plymouth 
Church years ago appeared before a 
Richmond audience to lecture, and an 
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audience mainly composed of men and 
women who were ready to stifle his 
voice with hisses and execrations. 
Prominent among them sat Fitzhugh 
Lee and several Confederate generals 
who had come out of curiosity, and who 
probably had no thought of manifesting 
any approval of what he might say. 

Mr. Beecher, before he began his 
lecture, quietly surveyed his audience, 
and, recognizing General Lee, he asked, 
“Ts this General Lee?” The only re- 
ply was a chilling bow. Mr. Beecher 
advanced toward him with outstretched 
hand and said, “ I want to offer you this 
right hand, which in its own way has 
fought against you and yours, but 
which I would now willingly sacrifice to 
make the South prosperous and happy. 
Will you take it, General?” Amid the 
hushed surprise of the audience Gen- 
eral Lee arose, stepped forward, and 
stretched his arm across the footlights; 
and as their hands clasped there arose 
from that assembly such applause as 
the old hall had rarely heard before; 
and the abolitionist orator, who had 
done about as much as any man in the 
country to bring on the war that devas- 
tated Virginia, rode through Richmond 
next day amid cheers of the men who 
were ready to mob him a few hours 
before. 

What a noble soul has the man who 
can smother a deep resentment and at 
the moment of proffered reconcilia- 
tion show publicly his appreciation of 
the frank, courageous spirit of the man 
over his determined enemy! That fine 
act of Fitzhugh Lee did as much as the 
act of any other Southern man toward 
restoring friendly relations between the 
Northern and Southern people, and the 
brave Virginian has never regretted it. 

This gospel, then, promotes co-op- 
eration, toleration, brotherhood; it 
signalizes the common ground of be- 
ing—the equality of origin of men, 
and marks the folly of individual pre- 
tension to privilege and right above 
others. It accords honor to true man- 
hood wherever found, in the palace or 
the cabin, in broadcloth or fustian. A 
plowman, it affirms, may be fitter to 


wear the purple than the descendant of 
twenty kings: 


“Ye see yon birkie ca’d a lord, 
Wha struts and stares and a’ that; 
Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a coof for a’ that, 
For a’ that’ and a’ that, 
His riband, star, and a’ that, 
The man of independent mind 
He looks and laughs at a’ that. 


A king can mak a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 

But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith, he maunna fa’ that! 

For a’ that and a’ that, 
Their dignities and a’ that, 

The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth 
Are higher ranks than a’ that.” 


Whatever credal differences this 
church or that church may stoutly as- 
sert or defend, this gospel that I present 
here announces a faithful loyalty to the 
broad principle which the world of 
mankind can adopt—of a common 
brotherhood in man and a common 
fatherhood in God. Its missionary 
brings to all that will hear the gospel 
of mental health, with all its fullness 
and richness of meaning—the even- 
toned, the symmetrical, the elastic, 
cheerful, hopeful, unassuming, opti- 
mistic mind; the healthy mind that 
the present, though dark it may be with 
clouds of sorrow, failure, and suffering, 
cannot depress or discourage; that sees 
in the future of this life and the life to 
come a promise of better things, the 
golden sunshine of peace, compensa- 
tion, and joy glance bright in the 
horizon. Although the eyes be dim- 
ming with age and the frost thickening 
in the hair, there is no loss of the vision 
beautiful to him or her who has adopted 
its message. “I see humanity progress- 
ing with marvelous strides toward a 
higher plane,” writes an aged student 
of life, “and I believe in the prepon- 
derating goodness of human nature 
when properly developed. I walk se- 
renely amid God’s works of every 
kind, and accept as true his fiat given 
at creation that all was good, and very 
good.” In this we have the tribute of 
a healthy mind, that highest consum- 
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mation of diligence in self-education, 
the grand climacteric of human being. 

“The proper study of mankind is 
man.” Thus the poet-philosopher; but 
he uttered only a half-truth, for the 
gospel of Phrenology enunciates a far 
broader truth, predicating the salvation 
of man for time and eternity through 


the knowledge that results from the 
study of human faculty and-capacity. 
So the projection .of the Divine 
Father’s will is manifest in the growth 
and elevation of humanity, and we are 
irresistibly borne to the conclusion that 
The proper study of mankind is God. 
This is the Gospel of Phrenology. 





The Organ of Comparison. 


The definition of Comparison is the 
act of comparing; it is a comparative 
estimate; a simile or figure by which 
two things are compared, and the in- 
flection of an adjective. 

The immortal Shakespeare wrote, 
“Compare dead happiness with living 
woe.” From Milton we have received 
the thought, “ The place he found be- 
yond expression bright, compared with 
aught on earth.” Solon compared the 
people unto the sea, and orators and 
counselors to the winds, for that the 
sea would be calm and quiet if the 
winds did not trouble it. 

Comparison gives us the power to 
examine the mutual relations of, and 
especially for, the purpose of discover- 
ing resemblances or differences. 


‘* T should compare with him in excellence.” 


—Shakespeare. 
‘* Art striving to compare with nature.”— 
Spencer. 


Things are compared with each 
other in order to learn their relative 
value or excellence. Thus we compare 
Cicero with Demosthenes for the sake 
of deciding which was the greater ora- 
tor. Gladstone and Bright at one time 
were compared. One thing is compared 
with another in order to show the like- 
ness or similarity which exists between 
them. Thus it has been common to 
compare the eloquence of Demosthenes 
with a thunderbolt on account of its 
force, and the eloquence of Cicero with 
a conflagration on account of its splen- 


dor. “In point of learning he is not 
to be compared with his rival, though 
he is far superior to him in natural abili- 
ties.” Burke compares the parks of 
London with the lungs of the human 
body. Locke said, “ If we rightly esti- 
mate what we call good and evil, we 
shall find it lies much in comparison.” 

Phrenology is continually comparing 
one faculty with another. For instance, 
we are comparing the quality of the 
organization. Some are very high- 
toned and exquisite, others resemble an 
oyster and are obtuse and stupid. Some 
are coarse-grained, others too ethereal. 

The things in the mind that greatly 
concern comparison are: Affectation 
and suavity with outspokenness, cheer- 
fulness with melancholy, conscientious- 
ness with inconsistency, courage with 
cowardice, firmness with vacillation, 
benevolence with hardness of mind, 
generosity with meanness, love with 
hate, reason with instinct, extravagance 
with economy, calmness with violence, 
joy with sorrow, energy with lassitude, 
lonesomeness with company, forward- 
ness with bashfulness, dependence with 
self-reliance, truth with error, harsh- 
ness with gentleness, knowledge with 
ignorance, faith with doubt, pessimism 
with optimism, constancy with fickle- 
ness, suavity with bluntness, wit with 
seriousness. 

Comparisons are also made in Nat- 
ure’s beauties, in matters of conscience, 
the pleasures of life, in matters of health 
and diet. 
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The ambitions in one family are 
often compared, and the musical tal- 
ents also. Labor with rest is compared, 
and the destinies of mankind. 

Comparison takes in a broad field in 
its definition. It gives inductive rea- 


and the condition of things as a foun- 
dation or starting point. It always 
studies effects from known causes; thus 
reasons out the cause and effect of 
things in general. It draws con- 
clusions; takes circumstances into ac- 

















DR. J. V. C. SMITH (LARGE COMPARISON WITH MENTAL TEMPERAMENT). 


soning; Causality does the nhilosophiz- 
ing for the mind, while Comparison 
gives the ability and disposition to 
analyze, classify, compare, and draw 
inferences. It is adapted to the classi- 
fication of all the works of Nature. It 
takes the present existence of persons 


count. It makes new combinations, 
sees resemblances and differences, per- 
ceives relations of things and principles, 
harmonies, or discords. Can explain 
things plausibly and correctly. It is 
exceedingly necessary in reasoning on 
scientific facts and employing similes 
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and metaphors well. It is always put- 
ting this and that together and drawing 
inferences from them. 

It strikes the nail on the head in all 
criticisms, and hits off the oddities of 
people with wonderful skill. It helps 
Ideality and Sublimity and works too 
with Eventuality in having many 
stories to tell. 

When very large, unrestrained, and 
uneducated it leads to excessive criti- 
cism and fault-finding. It magnifies 
every little defect and fancies there are 
deficiencies when there are none, even 
to splitting hairs. It is always illus- 
trating and demonstrating, allegory 
and symbol are a pleasure. 


ITS DIVISIONS. 


It has its two divisions, the lower 
part giving the power of comparison, 
the upper part giving criticism. 

It is the great discoverer of new 
truths. 

It uses words in their exact meaning, 
and is a natural philologist and with 


language. 


ITS HISTORY, 


The history of this faculty is most 
interesting. Gall discovered the loca- 
tion of the faculty with his wonderful 
clear-sighted mental vision. He was 
very fond of entertaining himself with 
discussions with a philosophical friend 
endowed with great mental ability. 
Whenever he was forced to prove the 
truth of his assertions he brought for- 
ward a comparison, and thus mentally 
painted his ideas, and his opponents 
were often thrown off the track and car- 
ried away by his illustration; an effect 
which it could never have been possible 
for him to produce by arguments. 

When Gall perceived this character- 
istic trait he examined the form of his 
head. He already knew that we ought 
not to seek the external marks of intel- 
lectual powers among the organs of the 
animal propensities or sentiments, but 
on the forehead. He observed in the 
external superior middle part of the 
frontal bone a great lengthened prom- 


inence to which he had not given at- 
tention till that moment. 

This prominence commenced in the 
anterior superior middle part of the 
forehead, where it was about an inch 
broad and contracting itself in the form 
of a cone, reached the middle of the 
forehead, where it touched the organ 
of educability or Eventuality. 

Gall then sought for men who fol- 
lowed the same method in their dis- 
courses or writings, to see if they had 
the same organization. On the other 
hand he ascertained the progress of the 
mind in persons in whom he remarked 
the same protuberance. All his obser- 
vations confirmed his suppositions. 

He concluded there existed a connec- 
tion between the great development of 
the cerebral part placed under this 
protuberance and the faculty of finding 
analogies and resemblances. 

At the same time Gall observed the 
heads of two ex-Jesuits, both distin- 
guished preachers, who were equally 
esteemed by the educated and unedu- 
cated classes. 

In their sermons they made clear 
their precepts which they wished to 
inculcate on their hearers by the aid of 
combinations of comparisons and of 
parables. The head of the famous 
Father Barhammer was also examined 
by Gall, which proved that arguments 
were not his forte, but he kept his au- 
dience alive by his numerous compari- 
sons. The minds of men but little 
educated are incapable of following a 
long series of arguments; but compari- 
sons, parables, spread a gentle and 
beneficent light, produce the effect of 
conviction, and carry along the most 
clownish multitude. 

On these three heads the middle an- 
terior superior part of the forehead was 
likewise vaulted into a conical emi- 
nence. The more he observed this part 
and multiplied cases, showed and con- 
vinced him that the tendency of a mind 
to seek comparisons, analogies, etc., re- 
sults from the favorable development 
of a particular organ. 

In the discovery of the fundamental 
faculties which exclusively belong to 
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man, Gall says there are not so many 
proofs as for those which are common 
to man and animals. All the resources 
which comparative anatomy and physi- 
ology afford us to sustain the other 
facts in relation to the organs which 
have been hitherto discovered, fail in 
relation to this and other intellectual 


Gall owned a bust of La Fontaine in 
which this part is extremely developed 
and the other parts are smaller than 
they appear in prints. Gall’s bust co- 
incides with that in baked clay, which 
is seen at the Museum of French monu- 
ments. 

In the letters and writings of some 














G. A. HOBART (LARGE COMPARISON WITH VITAL TEMPERAMENT). 


faculties, and the facts are confined to 
man alone; and man being infinitely 
more complex than animals, it becomes 
more than ever necessary to multiply 
facts and to draw inferences with care. 
Children in whom this organ is con- 
siderably developed, prefer fables to all 
other subjects taught them. 


people we find this faculty largely rep- 
resented, and in discussions persons 
often make frequent use of compari- 
sons. Such persons always possess a 
distinct development in the center of 
the superior part of the forehead, and 
generally judge well of the relation of 
things, of circumstances, and events, 
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and are generally well fitted for busi- 
ness. 

The faculty is generally well devel- 
oped in poets. With them everything 
becomes an image, so much so that 
some poets attribute their talent entire- 
ly to the faculty of speaking by images. 

Comparison sees the relative merits 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
It criticises the various writers on them. 
Architecture not only gives intense 
pleasure, but even the impression of 
something ethereal and superhuman. 

Madame de Staél describes it as 
“frozen music” ; and a cathedral is a 
glorious specimen of thought in stone, 
whose very windows are transparent 
walls of gorgeous hues. One of the 
finest painters said that poets paint in 
their words and artists speak in their 
works. The latter have indeed one 
great advantage, for a glance at a statue 
or a painting will convey a more vivid 
idea than a long and minute descrip- 
tion. Another beautiful comparison 
between science and art is that of Lub- 
bock’s. They are sisters, or rather 
brother and sister. The mission of art 
is in some respects like that of a wom- 
an. It is not hers so much to do the 
hard toil and moil of the world, as to 
surround it with a halo of beauty, to 
convert work into pleasure. Let those 
of us then as women be even with our 
duty and be true to our mission. In 
science we naturally expect progress, 
but in art the case is not so clear; and 
yet Sir Joshua Reynolds said that in 
the future, so-much will painting im- 
prove, that the best we can now achieve 
will appear like the work of children. 
The highest service, however, that art 
can accomplish for man is to become at 
once the voice of his nobler aspirations 
and the steady disciplinarian of his 
emotions, and it is with this mission, 
rather than with any esthetic perfec- 
tion, that, as Haweis has ably pointed 
out, we have to do at present. So if art 
represents the womanly side of one’s 
nature, that must be the aim in char- 
acter as well as in art; the enrichment 
of the higher faculties. 

Again, science and art are compared 
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by the above faculty. Science attempts, 
as far as the limited powers of man 
permit, to reproduce the actual facts in 
a manner which, however bold, is true 
in itself, irrespective of time and scene. 
To do this she must submit to many 
limitations. Art, on the contrary, en- 
deavors to convey the impression of the 
original, under some especial aspect. 
In some respects art gives a clearer and 
more vivid idea of an unknown country 
than any description can convey. In 
literature rock may be rock, but in 
painting it must be granite or slate, 
and not merely rock in general. 

Guido compared the imagination of 
his own mind to the nearest approach 
of the beautiful spirits of Paradise, for 
he said, he longed “ to possess the wings 
of an angel to ascend into Paradise and 
there to behold the forms of those beau- 
tiful spirits from which to copy his 
Archangel St. Michael for the Church 
of the Capuchins at Rome. But not 
being able to mount so high, it was in 
vain for him to seek for his resemblance 
here below;” so that he was, as he says, 
obliged or forced to look into his own 
mind and into that idea of beauty which 
he had formed in his own imagination.. 

Comparison also says art must create 
as well as copy. As Victor Cousin well 
says, “ The ideal without the real lacks 
life; but the real without the ideal lacks 
pure beauty. Both need to unite.” 
Thus Comparison not only sees defects 
but points out ways for attaining excel- 
lence. Thus it says, “ beauty is an ab- 
solute idea, and not a mere copy of 
imperfect nature.” 

Comparison once more compares art 
and nature by saying, “ Art has its ad- 
vantages of nature, in so far as it in- 
troduces a human element, which is in 
some respects superior even to nature.” 

Comparison helped Bacon to write in 
“The Advancement of Learning ” :— 
the world being inferior to the soul, by 
reason whereof there is agreeable to the 
spirit of man a more ample greatness, 
a more exact goodness, and a more ab- 
solute variety than can be found in the 
nature of things.” 

It seems to me that Comparison was 
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very conspicuous in Prometheus, who, 
the poets tell us, made a beautiful stat- 
ue of Minerva, which so delighted the 
goddess that she offered to bring down 
anything from Heaven which could add 
to its perfection. Prometheus on this 





I consider this faculty is a most use- 
ful one. Shakespeare must have had 
this faculty largely developed to write 
some of his illustrious works. He 
criticises man’s vanity in the following 
well known lines: 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW (LARGE COMPARISON WITH MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT). 


prudently asked her to take him there, 
so that he might compare and choose 
for himself. This Minerva did, and 
Prometheus, finding that in heaven all 
things were animated by fire, brought 
back a spark, with which he gave life 
to his work. 


‘* One feature of comparison is to criticise, 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet. 

To smooth the ice or add another line 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.’’ 


The organ was largely developed in 
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the busts of Cato, Solon, and of all the 
scholars in the barbarous times. Thom- 
as Aquinas was the most profound and 
most judicious and the clearest in meta- 
phor. The head of Francis de Sales 
was in general very elevated and noble 
in character, but especially a great de- 
velopment of Comparison and large, 
depressed eyes, such as are usually 
found among philologists. Open at any 
page of his works and you will find some 
analogies; here is one quotation: 

“If we are punctilious for rank, 
precedence, titles, besides exposing our 
qualities to examination, to inquiry, to 
contradiction, we render them vile and 
abject; for the honor which is noble 
when received as a gift becomes mean 
when exacted, sought, and demanded. 
When a peacock spreads his tail to ex- 
hibit his fine feathers, he bristles up all 
the rest. The flowers which are beau- 
tiful while planted in the ground, fade 
when handled. And as fhose who smell 
the mandrake at a distance, and in pass- 
ing receive pleasure from the odor, and 
those who approach closely become 
stupefied and sick, so honors give a 
sweet consolation to him who smells 
them gently from afar, without amus- 
ing himself with them or caring for 
them, but to him who attaches himself 
to them and feeds on them, they will 
become extremely offensive and preju- 
dicial.” 

This faculty is the commencement 
of education. Man has a natural pro- 
pensity to compare his feelings with 
the impressions he receives from with- 
out, and the same impressions with the 
sensations he experiences within. His 





impressions form themselves into im- 
ages, and his language receives life and 
animation. It is the organ of hiero- 
glyphics, hence in mythology we find 
all kinds of illustrations. 

It is this faculty that says “ the blood 
boils,” “ the heart palpitates and beats,” 
“the soul burns or freezes,” “ beauty 
fades,” “that tears my soul,” “that 
pierces my heart.” We also say “he 
lifts toward heaven an audacious front,” 
“rust gnaws the iron,” “the sun vivi- 
fies,” “nature awakes,” “the earth is 
thirsty.” Nearly all proverbs and all 
popular modes of speaking are but com- 
parisons and analogies arising from 
accidental observations. For instance, 
“to strike the iron while it is hot,” “ to 
put the cart before the horse,” “to let 
the wolf into the fold,” “ to straighten 
the tree while it is young,” “a good 
name is better than a golden girdle,” 
“a rolling stone gathers no moss,” 
“what is not good for the swarm can- 
not be good for the bee.” Alsop, who 
assumed the mask of allegory and the 
charm of fable, was more listened to at 
the court of Croesus than the wise 
Solon. 

What philosopher would have spoken 
better to the ambitious than Petrarch, 
when he says to them, “To look to 
power, in order to live in security and 
at rest, is to ascend a high mountain 
to avoid the winds and the thunder.” 

As the education of the human race 
has been commenced principally by 
means of the action of the organ of 
Comparative Sagacity, we may conceive 
why it was necessary for it to be in the 
median line of the head. 





We had need invent Heaven, if it had 
not been revealed to us: there are some 
things that fall so bitterly ill on this side 
Time.—R. L. Stevenson. 





Give freely to him that deserveth well 
and asketh nothing; and that is a way of 
giving to thyself.—Fuller. 
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The Growth of sthetic Faculty. 


By Lewis G, JAnEs, 


DIRECTOR OF THE CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL CONFERENCES. 


To the evolutionist there is no such 
thing as a fiat-creation—the produc- 
tion of something out of nothing. All 
change is only a change of form and 
manifestation. The presence of truth, 
beauty, and conscience in man, there- 
fore, is evidence that they are, in some 
sort, cosmic principles. That only can 
arise in the human consciousness which 
is elemental in the nature of that Su- 
preme Reality which is immanent in 
all phenomena. This is only another 
way of asserting that man is created in 
the divine image, and that his noblest 
faculties do but illustrate those virtues 
and excellencies which inhere in the 
nature of things. 

How is it that beauty, symmetry, or- 
der, and sublimity in nature and art 
find a sympathetic response in the mind 
of man? As we have previously noted, 
all pleasure, or subjective satisfaction, 
arises from the adaptation of the or- 
ganism to the environment. The sense 
of the beautiful can exist in its perfec- 
tion, therefore, only when the human 
organism is approximately adapted to 
the conditions of life in which it has its 
being. This implies that the esthetic 
sense is the product or accompaniment 
of a high order of mental development, 
and is relatively deficient where the in- 
tellectual capacity is low and immature. 
This accords with all experience and 
observation. 

Yet we may note the beginnings of 
the esthetic faculty very early in hu- 
man history. Even among the prehis- 
toric races the initial steps in decorative 
art indicate that the demands of utility 
alone were not sufficient to satisfy the 
cravings of the soul. In the earlier 
literatures, however, there is compara- 
tively little evidence of the appreciation 
of beauty, either in nature or in art; 
and among savage and uneducated peo- 
ple at the present day this faculty ex- 
ists only in a rudimentary form. 


For these facts there is an evident 
physiological explanation. In the lower 
organisms, and among the inferior 
races of men, the vital energies are com- 
pletely absorbed in the struggle for 
existence. There is no surplus of vital 
resources to devote to the higher activi- 
ties of life. What Herbert Spencer 
calls the “ play impulse,” which he re- 
gards as the foundation of the xsthetic 
faculty, arises only when the vital 
activities cease to be devoted exclusive- 
ly to the sustenance and perpetuation 
of life. The faculties thus liberated 
still demand a reasonable amount of 
exercise, and they find this in the higher 
regions of imagination and esthetic 
emotion. 

Though not itself a primitive re- 
action of consciousness in response to 
the experiences of life, the wsthetic 
faculty is rooted in some of the very 
deepest instincts of our nature, and 
prolongs into the higher intellectual 
development of the human mind some 
of its earlier and more fundamental 
characteristics. The primitive mind 
sees things in the concrete. It arrives 
at truth proximately, by the use of sym- 
bols, rather than directly, or by proc- 
esses of abstract reasoning. This is the 
essential characteristic of all art. It is 
the normal way in which the esthetic 
faculty is manifested. Art deals with 
form; philosophy with abstract prin- 
ciples. Art and the esthetic faculty 
utilize those sensational, perceptional, 
and emotional functions which in the 
ordinary affairs of life are unaccom- 
panied by xsthetic emotion; but they 
idealize them and lift them out of the 
realm of the commonplace, thus assur- 
ing their pleasurable exercise. The 
commonest and most noteworthy ex- 
ample of this tendency is found in the 
sentiment of love, which differs from 
mere animal passion wholly by reason 
of subservience to the esthetic faculty. 
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It is the intimate alliance between 
this faculty and our most fundamental 
vital energies which makes it of su- 
preme importance in education and in 
all wise efforts for the elevation and 
moral improvement of the race. Edu- 
cation, in the true sense, does not begin 
until man’s energies are in some degree 
liberated from the supreme stress of 
the struggle for existence, and are de- 
voted in part to the creation of ideals. 
Language is essential to such an intel- 
lectual process, and words are them- 
selves esthetic creations—the pictorial 
or onomatopeic symbols of thought. 
All written language has its beginnings 
in pictorial writing, as the spoken word 
begins in the imitation of natural 
sounds, or in the felt correspondence 
between certain sounds and certain 
actions or subjective emotions of ani- 
mate beings, or phenomena observed in 
the world of insentient things. Pro- 
fessor Giddings and other writers have 
traced the birth of the wsthetic sense 
to that naive belief of early races in a 
shadow-self, out of which, Mr. Spencer 
and other anthropologists have argued, 
has grown our conception of immor- 
tality and our belief in a divine Reality 
in and behind the phenomenal universe. 
Be this as it may, the sense of the beau- 
tiful is closely allied to both morals and 
religion. No life can be complete 
without it. 

If the general principles herein laid 
down are scientifically justified, it is 
evident that the first condition of the 
development of the exsthetic faculty is 
the liberation of the mind from the 
thraldom of daily necessities. So long 
as man is under the compulsion to strive 
for the bare necessities of life, by ex- 
hausting manual labor, during every 
waking hour, there can be for him no 
spontaneity, no freedom. Seeing only 
the task immediately before him, he 
can form no vision of an ideal future; 
he is unable to look upon the world 
around him from the right perspective 
to inspire esthetic feeling. All art is 
expression; and a necessary condition 
to all true and normal expression is 
freedom. This freedom once measur- 
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. ably attained by a few individuals, the 


moral sense imperatively urges its ex- 
tension to the many. 

The esthetic faculty, rightly exer- 
cised, is thus in its legitimate influence 
both moral and democratic. The moral 
is also the orderly; and the orderly is 
closely allied to the esthetic. All ex- 
cess, either of statement or action, of- 
fends the esthetic sense. Vice is essen- 
tially ugly. Caricature is not art, any 
more than sensuality or extreme asceti- 
cism is moral. The ideal of life as 
upheld by the Apostle Paul was the 
7o xadov, the morally beautiful. Test 
all things, he says, as in a crucible; 
separate the pure gold of character from 
its dross; hold fast to this in the prac- 
tical emergencies of life. Let your life 
be well-proportioned. Avoid excess. 
See that every function and faculty has 
its normal exercise. Build up the waste 
places. Supply the deficiencies. See 
that life offers an equal opportunity for 
all, especially to those whose deficien- 
cies are greatest. 

The second condition for the right 
development of esthetic faculty is the 
cultivation of the love of the beautiful 
by habitually holding right ideals in 
the mind. Keep the mind receptive. 
Seek contact with the beautiful in nat- 
ure and in art. Avoid the meretricious 
in art and literature. In reading fic- 
tion, particularly, select that only 
which is elevating in thought, and in 
which the thought finds a normal ar- 
tistic expression. There is no nobler 
form of art than the best fiction; but 
the modern pessimistic novel violates 
the canons of true art by depressing in- 
stead of exalting the vital energies. In 
those forms of art which inspire hope 
and courage to meet the emergencies of 
life, the esthetic faculty finds its nor- 
mal exercise and satisfaction. 

Though the developed sense of the 
beautiful is one of the latest and most 
refined creations of the human con- 
sciousness, it is prefigured even in the 
operation of inorganic forces and in the 
entire range of biological evolution. 
The planet, thrown off by its central 
sun and rounding itself into permanent 
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form; the river, winding its way 
through mountain and lowland toward 
the sea; the waterfall, leaping with 
graceful curve into the abyss; the sea 
itself with its crescent waves; the 
drooping branches of tree and shrub; 
the waving grass and the blossoming 
flower, all testify to the presence of that 
in nature which informs and satisfies 
the exsthetic sense. 

All natural processes of growth and 
development follow the lines of least 
resistance, and these are also the lines 
of grace and beauty. All art but util- 
izes, amplifies, and idealizes the sug- 
gestions of nature. The fact that the 
lines of nature are curvilinear, and not 
straight, implies that resistance, and 
the struggle to overcome it, are neces- 
sary factors in the production and sat- 
isfaction of the esthetic sense. If 
there were no obstacles to motion, all 
motion would be in straight lines; and 
straight lines are not beautiful. The 
keenest enjoyment of the mountain- 
view belongs to him who strenuously 
wins it by hard climbing. The idle 
connoisseur of art may live in an at- 
mosphere of passive xstheticism, but 
his senses are dulled to its finest beau- 
ties. The highest satisfactions of the 
esthetic faculty are for him only whose 
normal working hours are spent in use- 


ful service, whose mind and body are 
quickened and made responsive by 
healthful labor. 

The tendency of all labor which con- 
forms to the wisest demands of science 
and utility is toward the production of 
the beautiful in the applied and me- 
chanical arts as well as in fine art. That 
which is perfect of its kind is always 
beautiful. The engineer takes as gen- 
uine esthetic satisfaction in his perfect 
and well-kept machine as does the 
painter in his landscape or the sculptor 
in his statue. The true workman, 
however humble his task, who aims to 
do it well, and works toward an ideal 
end, cultivates the wsthetic faculty in 
his daily vocation. As George Herbert 
quaintly expresses it, 


“* Who sweeps a room as to Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


He is not only cultivating but satisfy- 
ing the esthetic sense, and is thus lib- 
erating and training his mind for the 
enjoyment of the higher forms of the 
natural and artistic expression of the 
beautiful in his hours of leisure. Thus 
to unite the moral, the useful, and the 
esthetic faculties in the performance 
of daily duty is the highest ideal of 
life, and gives to our conscious experi- 
ence its supremest joy. 





People of Note. 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, 


THE NEW LIBERAL LEADER IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The name of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is well known to our Eng- 
li¢th readers. He has been a member of 
the House of Commons since 1868, and 
has held office, off and on, since 1871. 
His first post was financial secretary to 
the War Office under Mr. Gladstone’s 
first ministry. During the past thirty 
years he has been actively engaged in 
political warfare, and he has won the 
esteem of all parties in the British 
House of Commons. 

In taking a phrenological view of the 


photograph the character reader can 
easily discern wherein lies the secret of 
his success. The temperament is men- 
tal-vital, a combination which gives 
many desirable qualities of mind and 
body. 

Sir Henry has an exalted and amiable 
type of mind, his geniality shows itself 
in all his work. Although he cannot 
he classed among the great leaders of 
thought, especially in the political 
arena, namely, the late Mr. Gladstone 
and the Farl of Beaconsfield, yet he is 
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capable of showing considerable tact, 
amiability, and cautiousness in direct- 
ing the affairs of his party; and by the 
force of his intellect, reliable judg- 
ment, and far-seeing sagacity he will 
not fail in winning the golden opinions 
of his many followers. He has the 
suavity, magnetism, and _perspicuity 


vivacity are strong traits in his char- 
acter. 

He can be non-committal, and is 
never in a hurry to show his hand; he 
looks well ahead, watches his oppor- 
tunity, and acts with precision at the 
right moment. These characteristics 
will always help him in getting out of 














THE RIGHT HON. SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, 


which are essential to all leaders of 
men, without which many fail in posi- 
tions of responsibility. There is a con- 
siderable amount of force in his char- 
acter and executive ability, indicated 
by the breadth of his head through the 
middle lobe of the brain. Shrewdness. 
industry, moral courage, energy, and 


a difficulty or in healing any breach 
among his party. 

He is quite resolute in dealing with 
a difficult problem, will not hesitate in 
standing to his guns, and in an emer- 
gency will show more pluck and fixed- 
ness of purpose than some will give him 
credit for. 
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He is active, prompt, and versatile, 
can quickly divert his attention from 
one subject to another, yet holds per- 
sistently to any course of action deter- 
mined on. 

He has inherited many excellent 
qualities from the maternal side of the 
house, principally his affability, warm- 
heartedness, geniality of temper, and 
his strongly sympathetic nature; his 
whole soul is in his work, he is always 
on the alert, and is fully alive to his 
surroundings; his feelings are deep and 
strong, he will take a warm interest in 
philanthropic measures and in all sub- 
jects that have for their object the 
amelioration of the poorer classes of the 
community. He takes a comprehensive 
view of all matters brought under his 
notice; his abilities enable him to look 
at a subject in all its bearings, and his 
opinions and decisions are based upon 
his sense of justice and equity. He 
possesses versatility of talent, and those 
faculties are strongly marked which in- 
dicate the statesman and diplomatist. 
He has a strong sense of humor, and 
can say an unpleasant thing in an 
agreeable manner without wounding 
the fine susceptibilities of an opponent; 
these are characteristics which make for 
popularity, in which Sir Henry will 
excel. 


He is quick in thought and ready in 
giving expression to his ideas. His 
strong imagination gives him high con- 
ceptions of beauty, style, and imagery; 
his public addresses will contain much 
food for reflection; he is not satisfied 
with skimming the surface of any great 
subject, he will go to the root of the 
matter or let it alone. His mind is 
clear and distinct in its workings; he 
is not dry, tedious, or prolix, neither 
is he deeply philosophic. He is quick 
in analyzing his facts, in contriving and 
devising ways and means and in mak- 
ing himself fully acquainted with a sub- 
ject. He will show great ingenuity in 
carrying out his plans, and brilliancy 
in unfolding his mind before a critical 
audience. His force of character lies in 
his amiability, ready sympathies, tact- 
ful methods, moral integrity, and sense 
of humor. He is not egotistical, proud, 
nor overbearing, and his character is 
quite unassuming. He is a Scotchman, 
and the Scotch characteristics of in- 
dustry, independence, and frugality are 
well portrayed in the photo. He has 
a splendid stock of vitality to draw up- 
on after any special exertion, and is so 
organized, generally, as to fully enjoy 
life and to throw a pleasing or genial 
influence around him. 

D. T. Elliott. 
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Comments 


By Dr. M. L. Howsroox. 


THE ART OF REASONING. 


To reason correctly requires that one 
should have the facts on which to base 
a sound argument and also that he 
should know how to use these facts. 
Both are important. Few of us try to 
reason correctly, mainly satisfying our- 
selves in making out a case, whether 


right or wrong. In recently reading a 
sketch of Benjamin Franklin, from an 
English point of view, I was struck 
with the pains he took to train himself 
in the art of reasoning. Here is an 
account of it: 

“ But, above all, he trained himself 
as a logician; making trial of many 
successive systems with amazing zest, 
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until he founded an unpretentious 
school of his own in which his pre- 
eminence has never been questioned. 
He traversed with rapidity all the stages 
in the art of reasoning, from the earli- 
est phase, when a man only succeeds 
in being disagreeable to his fellows, up 
to the period when he has become a 
proficient in the science of persuading 
them. He began by arguing to con- 
fute, ‘souring and spoiling the con- 
versation,’ and making enemies, instead 
of disciples, at every turn. ‘I had 
caught this,’ he wrote, ‘ by reading my 
father’s books of dispute on religion. 
Persons of good sense, I have since ob- 
served, seldom fall into it, except law- 
yers, university men, and generally 
men of all sorts who have been bred at 
Edinburgh.’ He next lighted upon a 
copy of Xenophon’s ‘ Memorabilia,’ 
and, captivated by the charms of the 
Socratic dialogue, he dropped the 
weapons of abrupt contradiction and 
positive assertion, and put on the hum- 
ble inquirer. He grew very expert in 
drawing people into concessions the 
consequences of which they did not 
foresee—especially people who were not 
familiar with Shaftesbury’s ‘ Charac- 
teristics’ and Collins’s ‘ Discourse on 
Free Thinking.’ From his own study 
of those works he had derived con- 
clusions which made it safer for him to 
proselytize the Boston of that day by a 
process of suggestion and induction 
than by dogmatic exposition. At length 
he found that his friends grew wary, 
and would hardly reply to the most 
common question without asking first 
what he intended to infer from the an- 
swer. Then he once more changed his 
style of conversation, and this time for 
good. Keeping nothing of his former 
method except the habit of expressing 
himself ‘with modest diffidence, he 
refrained altogether from the words 
‘certainly’ and ‘undoubtedly,’ and 
from the air of aggressive superiority 
which generally accompanies them. 
The phrases with which he urged his 
point, and seldom failed to carry it, 
were ‘I conceive, or ‘I apprehend,’ or 
‘It appears to me,’ or ‘ It is so, if I am 


not mistaken.’ He made it a practice, 
likewise, to encourage his interlocutors 
to think that the opinion which he 
aimed at instilling into them was theirs 
already. If, as he pleased himself with 
believing, he had learned these arts 
from Socrates, the teaching of the 
academy had for once borne an abun- 
dant crop of Baconian fruit; for it 
would be hard to name a man who, over 
so long a space of time as Franklin, ever 
talked so many people into doing that 
which was for their own improvement 
and advantage.” 

Probably in our day we can improve 
on Franklin, not because we have more 
facts on which to base arguments; but 
he had one advantage over most men, 
for he had a very large, well-integrated 
brain, disciplined by training and long 
experience. The phrenologist, of all 
men, ought to train himself to reason 
well. After he has stated an argument 
he should look it over carefully. see if it 
is well considered on every side, find out 
its weak points, and dash it to the 
ground if it in any way fails to meet 
every requirement. It is very demoral- 
izing to the mind to reason falsely, and 
the practice should be cured, if already 
formed. Every parent should try and 
aid his children in correct reasoning. 


AN HYGIENIC FORECAST IN 
DRESS. 
By Lizzie Batpwin. 
Part II. 


“Tam so glad I didn’t live in those 
troublesome times,” I said. “ Just see 
here what funny hats the women wore, 
they are like the pictures of Indians, 
only the Indians stick the high feathers 
in their hair while the white women 
have them in those ugly shaped hats. 
I am almost ashamed that my ancestors 
were barbarians like that.” 

My grandma smiled, and opened an- 
other fashion page, saying, “ See, here 
are hats and bonnets covered with arti- 
ficial flowers.” 

“ And were these ladies so lacking in 
artistic taste as to arrange these sham 
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flowers as if sprouting out of the tops 
of their heads, looking like so many 
small imitations of flower-beds! ” 

“It was really true, and just notice 
these uncomfortable, skin - tight 
sleeves.” 

I turned over to another page and 
questioned again, 

“ Did these ladies have big swellings 
on their arms so they had to wear these 
great wide sleeves? ” 

My grandma laughed at my question. 

“It was only an extreme change of 
style from the tight to the wide sleeve; 
no doubt they would have had swellings 
on their arms if it had been the fashion. 
At one time they had ear-rings pierced 
right through the flesh of the ears. 
And they wore narrow, high-heeled 
shoes that made them suffer and caused 
painful corns and bunions on their feet, 
and twisted their spine and put them in 
a bad way generally.” ‘ 

“ Just look at these slim, stiffened, 
board-like waists, couldn’t the ladies 
make themselves grow to any better 
size than that?” I queried. 

“The women would naturally have 
grown to a respectable enough size, but 
they squeezed their waists with a vice- 
like grip inside of a machine called a 
corset,” replied grandma. 

“And did these women think 
pinched-up feet and waists were pret- 
ty?” 

“ Possibly some did have such viti- 
ated ideas of beauty. Those distorted, 
cramped waists produced serious ill- 
health and irritating tempers. But the 
women only did what dame Fashion de- 
creed.” 

“Why didn’t somebody kill dame 
Fashion!” I cried, stamping my foot 
in indignation. 

“ Everybody stood in awe of her de- 
crees until the dress-reform came; then 
women declared themselves strong 
enough in character and possessed of 
enough high moral purpose to throw off 
the shackles of this and other tyrannous 
customs. I am happy to live in this 
present time,” said grandma. 


“And so am I,” I responded as I 


turned over some more of these yellow, 
aged fashion leaves, until again in won- 
der I spoke. 

“ Here is something awful, the wom- 
en have humps on their shoulders and 
their sleeves are gathered full and high 
to cover them. And on this other page 
is one with a huge hump on her back 
that makes her walk in a bent, wad- 
dling way.” 

“That was called the Grecian bend,” 
remarked grandma, “ and over on these 
pages you see those wide-stretched 
skirts as if an immense barrel or balloon 
were under there; that was the. time of 
the hoop-skirt rage, which was followed 
by a style of slim skirts drawn so 
tightly back and tied so that it was dif- 
ficult to run or take long, easy strides 
in walking.” 

“ How glad I am that we don’t exist 
under the reign of dame Fashion. We 
live in an age of freedom now, don’t we, 
grandma? ” 

“ Yes, dear,” answered the fine old 
lady. “This is an age of the highest 
freedom to intellect and correct living. 

“ You are a noble preacher, grandma, 
and grandpa is a great physician, 
uncle Ralph a professor, and aunt Grace 
a sculptor, and she is teaching me to 
chisel out such lovely figures, and be- 
sides my other education I am going to 
be a sculptor like her; I delight in it. 
Papa is a wonderful architect and mam- 
ma instructs in music so beautifully.” 

“And your mamma is an expert 
home-maker, also,” added grandma. 
“ All the people in these times know 
how to have healthy, happy, charming 
homes.” 

“ And everybody is something. How 
deplorable it must have been in the age 
of Fashion when many parents trained 
their children to be nothing, and often 
were only very small somethings them- 
selves,” I said. 

And grandma answered, 

“Tt has indeed effected a marvelous 
change in society since provision has 
been made for the best education and 
training of all children, even the poor- 
est, for what they are best adapted. 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.’’ 


Child Culture. 


JOYOUS AND 


SENSITIVE. 


By Unore Josepa. 


The Child Culture department this 
month lends excellent opportunities to 











no. 507. 


students of physiognomy who desire to 
see the correspondence between the 
study of the face and head, and as we 
are anxious to help our readers of this 
department, we are glad that the facili- 
ties are at hand for answering the re- 
quest from J. S. P., Brooklyn. 

No. 507.—Leslie Fulenwider, eight 
months old, is a character full of mean- 
ing; his brain is a very responsive one, 
and it.reveals in such a clear and un- 


mistakable manner what he is thinking 
about. There are some people who can 
hide their thoughts, or apparently do 
so, from others, but this little chap has 
a mind that is as clear in its expression 
as the sun at noonday. One very strik- 
ing characteristic which gives us a 
comparison between the head and the 
face is in the organ of Mirthfulness; 


* look for a moment at each corner of the 


upper portion of the forehead where 
Mirthfulness is located and you will 
find a large development of this faculty. 
Compare this development with the 
corners of the eyes where the lines are 
drawn upward, and you will see the cor- 
respondence of location for this func- 
tion. 

What kind of disposition is expressed 
by those who have large Mirthfulness? 
Answer.—A capacity to enjoy fun, 
humor, and a willingness to give and 
take a joke; a display of good humor 
in debate or arguments of any kind, 
and a willingness to meet people half 
way in receiving what they have to say 
in a good-natured manner. Persons 
without this faculty take everything in 
earnest, and are as serious as a church 
mouse. Their food does not digest or 
assimilate readily, and they make their 
troubles about double what they ought 
to be through living them over and over 
and over again. Through a little good 
cheer and a willingness to laugh off 
mistakes one is ready to take the work 
of the day as it comes, whether the pill 
is bitter or sweet, and it is astonishing 
what this organ of Mirthfulness will do 
for the individua]. Another faculty 
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noticeably large in the head and ex- 
pressed in the face is the organ of Hope; 
it is located each side of Veneration, 
about two inches from the parting of 
the hair. Here we see a definite devel- 
opment of the faculty and an equal ex- 
pression of its development around the 
corners of the mouth. The organ af- 
fects the facial muscles, and when it is 
large it elevates those around the 
mouth. It gives a sparkle to the eye 
and an intensity to all parts of the face 
and a depth to the. center of the eye. 
Question.—What does this faculty give? 
Answer.—It expresses joyousness and 
gives sanguineness and light to the 
countenance. It looks as though there 
were many sunbeams that were lurking 
about and this faculty collects them. 
A person without Hope looks sad and 
dejected, and the corners of the mouth 
generally are very long and drooping in 
appearance. Another faculty that is 
largely developed in the head and shows 
a correspondence in the face is Com- 
parison, which is situated in the brain 
and shows in the head along the central 
portion of the forehead. It is about 
two inches upward from the root of the 
nose and stands out quite prominently 
in our little friend. Physiognomically, 
it is seen in the under part of the nose 
from the tip to the part that touches the 
face above the mouth. Question.— 
what power does this give to the intel- 
lect? Answer.—It gives the child the 
ability to illustrate his ideas in speak- 
ing or in conducting business or buying 
material. 

Thus we might go on and compare 
other Organs, but these three will per- 
haps suffice for one lesson in physiog- 
nomy. Nature has designed him to be 
a healthy boy and we can look forward 
to the time when he will become a man 
and then he will have lost none of the 
attractiveness of his present features, 
but he will have added dignity, experi- 
ence, and culture to the face as well as 
activity to his brain. He appears to 
have force in the lateral portions just 
behind and above the ear and the quali- 
ties here indicated will work with his 
intellect in such a way as to enable him 


to handle men, to become industrious 
and show a ruggedness of character that 
will enable him to carry all before him. 
His sympathies being strong through 
his large development of Benevolence 
will make him much sought by society 
and business men. We bespeak for him 
an active future life. 


No. 508.—Young Modesty.—Nega- 
tive by E. E. Seavy, New Castle, Pa.— 
We have selected this photograph as it 
is a contrast to Master Leslie Fulen- 
wider, and our physiognomical friends 
will have an opportunity of answering 
the query why one face is sad, another 
joyous; one serious and dreamy, an- 
other full of fun. The little girl whose 
picture is now before us is a beautiful 
embodiment of wonder, modesty, seri- 
ousness, anxiety, and spiritual insight, 
which are not characteristics that are 
represented in the boy’s picture to so 
full a degree. Both faces are full of 
beauty, and in the eyes as well as the 
drawn expression of the mouth we find 
the true interpretation of Spirituality 
and Cautiousness. Spirituality, we 
must remember, is an inch in front of 
the organ of Hope, while Cautiousness 
is on a line with Causality on the outer 
edge of the back of the head, half way 
between the ear and the top of the 
head. This head is very high and par- 
ticularly well developed in Approba- 
tiveness, which faculty is located di- 
rectly above the organ of Cautiousness 
and gives a fullness in the outer pos- 
terior part of the top-head on either 
side of the central line; this faculty 
gives to the child a very sensitive re- 
gard to surroundings and rather over- 
increases her susceptibility of mind 
and intensifies her desire to please 
others and gratify her friends. She is 
a very clinging child, and will need 
launching out into the world in an in- 
dependent way, but care must be taken 
not to wound her by the process. All 
of the faculties along the top of her 
head are well developed; these carry her 
up above the ordinary level of subjects, 
hence she will be dreamy and imagi- 
native. She will enjoy hearing Hans 
Christian Andersen’s fairy stories, and 
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will have many original quaint sayings 
of her own and ways of describing 
things. This child is too precious to 
be put through the ordinary mill, but 
should be drawn out and have scope 
given to her to act, to work, and to 
write as her fancy dictates. The poetic 
talent, which is a combination of sev- 
eral qualities, namely, Spirituality, 


ing a child. She will not want to vent- 
ure in untried paths until she has tested 
herself a little, thus she will have to be 
led and not driven hastily. She can 
be reasoned with, and her large Con- 
scientiousness will make her a monitor 
wherever she is. She has apparently a 
very loving nature; the mouth, lips, 
and chin indicate a desire to encourage 





‘YOUNG MODESTY.” 


Ideality, Sublimity, Human Nature, 
and Comparison, is strong. Many 
beautiful webs will she weave! and 
many castles will she build in the air, 
and many books will she write, like 
“ Alice in Wonderland.” She will be 
very timid and probably afraid to be left 
in the dark, or afraid of the cows when 
she goes to visit her uncle in the coun- 
try, for they have a certain knowing 
look which has the effect of frighten- 


affection. Notice the difference be- 
tween the chin of this little girl, which 
gives pliability and tenderness of mind, 
with that of the little boy, who has a 
square, round chin; he will be affection- 
ate and very enduring, but he will be a 
master man and will show strength of 
character rather than represent the 
morning glory that twines itself around 
some other branch or tree to gather sup- 
port. 
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What Can We Learn from the Study of Ears? 


Part II. 


In our fifth illustration we find that 
Miss Winifred Emery has a wide open- 
ing, and therefore a quick appreciation 
for sounds, which is joined to an ex- 
ceptionally long lower lobe, indicating 
long life as well as capacity to enjoy it 
as it passes. It is united to a remark- 
able self-appreciation and capacity to 
carry out a purpose or line of thought, 
and denotes talent, intellectuality, and 
keenness of wit. It is not as beautiful 
an ear as that of the Princess of Wales, 
for it is so irregular in form, but it evi- 
dently belongs to one of marked ability. 





No. 5.—MISS WINIFRED EMERY. 
NO. 6.—sIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON. 


No. 6 is that of Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, and in some respects it resembles 
the one just described, particularly in 
the sharpness of the angle of the in- 
ternal curve of the helix at the top of 
the ear; this indicates in both charac- 
ters delicacy of mental perception and 
shows a keen discrimination for all the 
arts. There is self-confidence expressed 
in No. 6, which is opposite in form to 
that of the Marchioness of London- 
derry (No. 4). It will be noticed that 


the point at the bottom of the ear is 
very distinct, while that of Gladstone 
is broad and long; it is not enough to 
have simply a point at the end, for that 
does not indicate longevity, but we 
must have fullness, breadth, and depth 
Sir Frederick Leighton set 


as well. 


himself to hard work without consider- 
ing sufficiently his condition of health. 
It is not always the plump ear which 
accompanies the vital temperament, 
like the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon’s ear, that 
indicates the longest life, for some- 
times the most delicate of persons who 
have delicately shaped ears, may still 
show a healthy lower lobe. Thus per- 
sons like Cardinal Manning and Father 
Ignatius live to a good old age. 

In No. 7 (Burne-Jones) we find the 
long and rather narrow illustration of 
delicacy and refinement. It is very dif- 





NO. 7.—BURNE-JONES. 
NO. 8.—M. JEAN DE RESZKE. 


ferent in outline to No. 6, and Burne- 
Jones, the idealist in art, must have 
shown a very different character to M. 
Jean de Reszké. The ear is well pro- 
portioned, but we seldom see one that 
is so even in its width in all its parts, 
as well as long from top to lower lobe. 
Its division above the orifice is notice- 
able, and this corresponds with his 
artistic appreciation. In No. 8 (M. 
Jean de Reszké) we get the greatest 
width in the upper portion, which in- 
dicates intellectual ability and keen- 
ness of criticism in dramatic and artistic 
attainments; the lower lobe is much 
narrower than that which is represented 
in the ear of Burne-Jones, and is much 
more tapering than that of the Duke 
of Devonshire and John Millais; he has 
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not such an even temperament as that 
of Burne-Jones, but rather one of spe- 
cial gifts. 

No. 9 (Edward Lloyd) is one that is 
useful for illustrating several points in 
our present argument and again illus- 
trates the high intellectual point with 
the rather narrow lower lobe. It is not 





NO. 9.—EDWARD LLOYD. 
NO. 10.—LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


a beautiful ear to look at, yet it is 
accompanied by many expressions of 
strength. No. 10 (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) introduces us to one who 
died before his time, though he was 
brilliant, witty, erratic, and uneven in 
the formation of head and equally so 


in the expression of his ideas, which at 
one time gave so much promise of fut- 
ure attainment, but which he was 
unable to justify by continued hard 
work. In this ear of Lord Randolph 
Churchill we get too small a lower lobe 
to indicate long life and vitality, and 
all the strength of the ear seems to be 
in the upper region above the orifice. 
It will be noticed that there is quite 
a distinct curve upward pointing to- 
ward Self-esteem, while it makes a dis- 
tinct contrast to that of Burne-Jones, 
both in its helix and anti-helix. Thus 
the ear cannot very well tell a false 
story with regard to talent or disease, 
and the more attention we give to the 
study of this important branch of 
physiognomy the more deeply we be- 
come conscious of the various impor- 
tant facts that are presented to us. The 
aurognomist is a person of the future, 
rather than of the past, and when we 
have given all the illustrations that we 
have collected on this subject we hope 
that many will take up the subject for 
themselves, as well as study their own 
ears. J. A. F. 





A Family Resemblance. 


Presently she stood beside me. 


“ Who’s that in the hall-way, Grace? 


Some one passed ”—my tone was eager— 
“JT thought it was your mother’s face.” 
“Mother?” Quick she flew to greet her; 


Did not guess *twas all a joke. 


“You mean boy!” she cried returnin 
- vy > 


Tear-drops starting as she spoke. 


I was sitting in my study, 
Lost in pleasing revery, 

Conning o’er Life’s many blessings 
In a dreamy, idle way, 

When my wife, a comely matron 
Of some thirty summers past, 


Going through the hall that moment 


Was reflected in the glass. 


“Mean? Of course I mean it,” 
Said I, laughing at her tears, 
“ Saw your mother pass that door-way, 
Younger though, by twenty years.” 
Then I led my good wife wondering, 
To the pier-glass, face to face, 
“There she is—or some one like her, 
Yow’re your mother’s image, Grace.” 


L. C. S. 
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Character Indicated by Vibration. 


The French are very ingenious in- 
vestigators, and we have to thank them 
for many discoveries in science. This 
time a celebrated scientist, Dr. Bara- 
duc, of Paris, has recently taken sev- 
eral photographs of vibrations which 
have emanated from human bodies. 
These photographs are said to show the 
varying conditions of the system. From 
the calm body the vibrations are repre- 
sented as tranquil, those that emanate 
from the body in a state of cerebral or 
cardiac activity resemble the normal 
atmosphere of the sun, and those which 
emanated from a body in a state of ex- 
citement resemble the solar tempests as 
they have been photographed by as- 
tronomers, hence the theory advanced 
by him that man is a miniature sun 
and is surrounded by an incandescent 
atmosphere. If Dr. Baraduc’s theory 


concerning the vibrations of the body 
prove correct, will it not be easy to in- 
terpret the various emotions of the 
mind, such as that of sympathy, disgust, 
joy, and sorrow? Dr. Baraduc bases 


his assumption that every human being 
is a miniature sun, because he elaims 
that each person is not only influenced 
in the same manner as the sun, but also 
influences others around him, as the sun 
influences the neighboring celestial 
bodies, and by means of his photo- 
graphic reproductions of vibrations he 
hopes to tabulate the various emotional 
conditions of the body. Great interest, 
it is said, is being taken in the subject 
in Paris, and one writer goes so far as 
to say that, “ If the results reported by 
Dr. H. Baraduc can be obtained by 
other scientists who are equally trust- 
worthy, we have at once before us the 
greatest discovery, a discovery which is 
certainly more remarkable than that of 
the famous X-rays.” The cry of the 
age is for something new, but while 
these photographed vibrations give but 
one emotion at a time, Phrenology can 
interpret over forty emotions from one 
photograph. While we should be ever 
ready to accept new discoveries, let us 
not discard the older and valuable ones. 
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A MISTAKEN NOTION. 


When the graves of Voltaire and 
Rousseau were opened, the measure- 
ment of their two skulls resulted in 
some interesting comparisons by the 
French doctor, M. H. Muffang. It is 
stated in the “ Humanitarian ” that he 
was amazed that such great men should 
have such small heads. He evidently 
did not take into account the quality 
of the skulls or the anterior develop- 
ment of the two heads. He said the 
skulls were two different types, the 
dolichocephalic and the brachycephalie, 
and these types were always found in 
violent antipathy. Commenting on the 
above, the “ Humanitarian ” says: 

“This is interesting, for according 
to such a theory we cease to be respon- 
sible for our likes and dislikes.” 

This is a mistaken notion and a fatal- 
istic conclusion to draw. Phrenology 
does not lead to such ideas, but rather 
to the encouragement of further devel- 
opment when the faculty is small. 
“ Knowledge is Power,” and knowledge 
brings responsibility, therefore where a 
head is narrow there is no reason why 
the developments should remain in- 
active, for by culture and use each fac- 
ulty can be increased in size. We are, 
therefore, responsible for our likes and 
dislikes, and all should do their utmost 
to study themselves so as to bring about 
a harmony of function. 


~~ 
> 





THE SLAUGHTER OF THE 
INNOCENTS. 


A great deal has been said lately on 
the unnatural forcing of children’s 
minds and the over activity of their 
brains; the agitation comes none too 
soon. Children of tender years are not 





only expected to state how many two 
and two make, but they must give the 
process and the formula for the same. 
Our opinion is that Phrenology should 
be in the hands of every teacher, so 
that children could be placed in the 
right grades and under the right kind 
of instructors. 

In a school in Chicago (one of the 
most successful in the city) a superin- 
tendent separates the children by its 
aid. Some he places under female, 
others under male teachers, and he se- 
cures the best possible results thereby. 
A gentleman remarked the other day 
that if Phrenology was understood by 
all our teachers it would revolutionize 
the present methods. All children 
come to a period when they stand at 
a fork or junction in their lives, when 
to do the right thing, to take the right 
turning, to secure the right training, 
is essential to the success of the future 
man or woman; but oh! how many 
square pegs get into round holes, and 
there they remain all their lives to the 
discomfiture of themselves and friends. 


~~ 
> 





ELECTRICITY AND 
THE INVENTIVE FACULTIES. 


In the electrical world the advance- 
ment in invention has been just as truly 
wonderful. The use of the electric 
current has not only been increased in 
all mechanical operations, but has been 


applied most successfully in chemical 


industries—it now produces one-third 
of the pure copper, iron ore is now con- 
verted directly into steel, and its imme- 
diate application for motive power has 
been wonderfully extended during the 
last twelve months. The horseless ve- 
hicles have become quite common in 
our streets and the work of supplanting 
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the cable by the trolley is well under 
way. The new electrical contrivances 
and improvements of the old are almost 
without number during the last year. 
We find that Edison has applied the 
electrical current to the extraction of 
commercially valuable iron from refuse 
ore. In both England and America 
experiments have been successful in 
transmitting pictures by wire. 

The world has been astonished by 
Nikola Tesla’s wonderful oscillator, by 
which he has been able to produce elec- 
trical waves or radiations which are re- 
ceived through the earth, water, or 
atmosphere by suitable apparatus on a 
far distant moving body, which can, 
from the central station, be controlled 
in its movements. The revolution of 
copper balls in the field of Tesla’s 
oscillator suggests that electricity may 
play a very important part in the har- 
mony of the spheres, and observations 
support the theory that electrical en- 
ergy has to do with the influences of 
the Pleiades, ete. 

The explorer has been hard at work 
and busily engaged during the past 
year. Discoveries have been made in 
Mexico, as we have indicated, by Will- 
iam Niven, and in Central America and 
Peru, all of which have been most fruit- 
ful in the discovery of the remains of 
great cities and the evidences of an ex- 
tremely ancient civilization, and nu- 
merous skulls have been exhumed. 


MATHEMATICAL CALCULA- 
TIONS—CAUSALITY. 

Professor J. G. Goodchild, President 
of the Royal Physical Society of Edin- 
burgh, has made some calculations on 
the age of the world, and has deter- 
mined that 93,000,000 years have 
elapsed since the beginning of the 








Tertiary Period. Seven hundred mill- 
ion years since the beginning of the 
Cambrian Period, and that the begin- 
ning of life on the earth was likely 
700,000,000 years before that, and yet 
he concludes by calling the world 
young. 
ntdiiciziines 
EXPLORATIONS—LARGE PER- 
CEPTIVE FACULTIES. 

In Arctic explorations we have had 
the Wellman expedition, which sailed 
from Norway, the expedition in search 
of André, and Captain Sverdrup with 
Nansen’s Fram started on his way to 
discover the northern limits of Green- 
land, while Lieutenant Peary is now 
amid Arctic ice. Successful surveys 
have been made in regard to the Nica- 
ragua Canal, the great waterway which 
is promised us. Of inventions alone in 
the United States 24,000 patents have 
been granted, and it is said that they 
cover every conceivable improvement 
within the range of the department, 
from the meteorological kite above to 
the deep-sea sounding apparatus below, 
and from a complicated combination of 
electricity, photography, and clock- 
work that measures time to the one- 
thousandth part of a second to an in- 
genious hat-pin. 
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LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It ts our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted- 


“Old and New Psychology,” by W. J. 
Colville, Banner of Light Pub. Co., Bos- 
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ton, price, $1.00. This is a book well cal- 
culated to satisfy the earnest inquiry of 
many who are interested in the subject 
of mind and its composition, and which 
subject is one that has come before the 
public more distinctly of late years, and 
it is likely to be one that will engage 
even more of the thought of the future. 
Although there are many works on psy- 
chology, yet few have been written in 
such an exhaustive manner as the present 
one. It emanates from a writer of deep 
thought, of broad principles, and en- 
lightened intellect. It is not within the 
possibility of every one to hear this emi- 
nent speaker and eloquent lecturer de- 
liver his ideas on psychology, but a 
volume of this kind when placed in the 
hands of his wide circle of friends and 
admirers, will largely take the place of 
his lectures. He has become so well 
known to the general public through his 
writings and lectures that pertain to the 
science of health, thought transference, 
and mental suggestion that we are sure 
his object in publishing the book will be 
thoroughly carried out, namely, to in- 
crease interest in the workable possibili- 
ties of a theory of human nature, in a 
thoroughly optimistic and at the same 
time profoundly ethical way. Several 
chapters are devoted to improved methods 
of education; hence teachers, parents, 
and guardians will have ample scope to 
call into play his various methods of the 
treatment of morally weak and mentally 
afflicted children, and this is a very im- 
portant work among our educators. His 
chapters on “ Music, Its Moral and Thera- 
peutic Value ” ; “ The Power of Thought, 
How to Develop and Increase It” ; ‘“ The 
Concentration of Thought and What it 
can Accomplish”; ‘“ Heredity and En- 
vironment” ; “ Memory” and “ A Study 
of the Human Will”; at once appealed 
to the mental curiosity of all truth-seek- 
ers. Did we but know more about men- 
tal and moral healing in the light of cer- 
tain new aspects of psychology, we 
should all be the better for that knowl- 
edge in the formation of character. A 
mind is paramount and the care of the 
brain is of vital necessity, and we are 
glad to meet with one who is so broad 
minded and who is such a liberal thinker 
who takes up the subject from more of a 
phrenological standpoint than most 
writers on this subject. The book is 
well printed and will have a wide circula- 
tion when it is thoroughly known. 


“Why I am a Vegetarian,” by J. 
Howard Moore; Frances L. Dusenberry, 
MacVickar’s Theatre Building, Chicago. 
This is a helpful little brochure on a sub- 
ject of great importance. Men and wom- 
en are more and more coming to accept 
the thought that too much meat is eaten 


and at a time or period of life not suited 
to their constitutions. The writer says 
he cannot hope in half a hundred minutes 
to rinse from our brains sand-bars that 
have been ages in depositing, and, further, 
that it is no holiday matter to emanci- 
pate one’s self from an old inveterate 
slavery, for that is a task so formidable 
that few do it without help, but he speaks 
of his own personal experience in such 
a way as to raise the possibility in other 


’ people’s minds that what he has done 


others may be able to copy. He says, 
“T have been considerable of a vulture, 
and for some time after eliminating flesh 
from my menu I had a desire for it, but 
gradually that desire faded and there 
came in its stead a growing horror of 
flesh. The grinding of the tissues of my 
fellow being seemed horribly akin to the 
chewing of the emotions of my friends.” 
The moral that he draws from his vege- 
tarianism is that it has the standpoint of 
economy, which ought to appeal power- 
fully to every one possessed of undoubted 
sanity. He is also a vegetarian because 
cannibalism is unnecessary, and he be- 
lieves in the theory not of “ to live and let 
live, but to live and help live.” Every 
one will be the better for reading such a 
treatise; it is gotten up in a modern 
style, printed on hand-made paper, and 
has a cover of light green printed in 
darker green and tied in the center with 
green silk. 


“Teaching Truth,” by Mary Wood-Al- 
len, M.D., Fowler & Wells Co. This book- 
let is what its title indicates and is thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of the 
truth it wishes to explain. Many per- 
sons will receive hints from reading its 
pages, as it contains just the suggestions 
that are wanted. 


“Home Sanitation.” A manual for 
housekeepers, by the Sanitary Science 
Club of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumni. Pub. by Home Science Pub. 
Co., O. As an authorized body the Sani- 
tary Science Club is well qualified to issue 
a pamphlet of this nature; the chapter 
alone on “ Sanitary Work for Women,” is 
in itself worth the price of the book, as 
every woman should have a knowledge of 
sanitation at her command. There are 
questions and answers on Ventilation and 
Heating, on Drainage and Plumbing, and 
it appears to us that no family should be 
without it. 


Journal of Proceedings of the National 
Pure Food and Drug Congress, held in 
Columbia University Hall, Washington, 
D. C. As the name indicates, the various 
departments of the Congress are fully 
explained, such as the agricultural, the 
scientific and medical, and the trade or- 
ganization, and the development of pure 
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food as well as its adulteration is thor- 
oughly and exhaustively treated. These 
congresses are calculated to do a vast 
amount of good, and we are glad that so 
much vitality is thrown into them; their 
proceedings could be studied with profit. 


“Maternal Impressions,” a study in 
child life, by C. J. Bayer, Winona, Minn. 
This is a second and enlarged edition 
which has just been issued at $1.25 per 
copy; it discusses a subject of vital im- 
portance to mankind in language that is 
chaste, simple, and instructive. It tells 
why good parents often produce imper- 
fect offspring, and gives practical help 
to the unenlightened. 


Will any one who owns and will sell 
any of the old publications of Joseph 
Rhodes Buchanan, send prices of same to 
Chas. T. Parks, 1,271 Broadway, New 
York City.” 

——___ 
OUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. * 

Communications have been received 
from the following correspondents, and 
will be answered as opportunity allows 
in the pages of the JouRNAL. We must 
ask our correspondents who send us pho- 
tographs for short sketches to be patient, 
as we can only insert a certain number 
each month, and we have to take them 
in turn as they are received: 


F. C. W., Taunton, Mass.; H. S. W., 
Denver, Col.; J. R. Ocheyedan, Iowa; G. 
W. T., Hinkley, Utah; I. A., New York 
City; M. W. M., Strathroy, Ontario, Can.; 
J. M. M., Rockford, O.; E. D., Rockford, 
0.; Z. A. C., Rockford, O0.; A. M. Condon, 
Oregon; J. F. G., Nanaimo, British Co- 
lumbia; T. J. S., Rainy, Okla. Ter.; F. B. 
Spearville, Kansas; J. B. Spearville, Kan- 
sas; A. B., New Brighton, N. Y.; A. G. C., 
Highlandville, Mass.; L. W. S., St. Louis, 
Mo.; C. A. P., North Creek, N. Y.; J. W. 
B., Palmyra, 0.; S. G. St. John, New 
Brunswick, Can.; E. L. H., C. M. K., 
Greeneville, Tenn.; B. K., Greeneville, 
Tenn.; E. B. S., Bridgeton, R. I.; F. B. 
A., Charlestown, Mass.; K. L. H., Corning, 
N. ¥.; J. R. H., Pleasant Plains, Ia.; A. R., 
St. Thomas, Ontario, Can.; C. W. O., 
Farmland, Ind.; M. A. A., Hammond, 
Minn.; S. M. W., Dayton, Va.; M. W., 
Hammond, Ind.; R. W., Hammond, Ind.; 
T. W., Monica, Il. 

No. 422.—F. C. W., Taunton, Mass.— 
You live in the fore part of your brain 
and enjoy intellectual work better than 
any other. Your temperament is mental- 
vital, hence you are not one to worry 
much over unnecessary troubles; you are 
rather more placid and self-contained, 
genial and hopeful, and know how to im- 
part a healthy influence to others. Your 
head is high in its anterior lobe, but 


rather slopes in the crown, hence you 
care more for success than popularity. 
You should be engaged in professional 
work, and a physician’s life ought to 
suit you. 

No. 423.—H. S. W., Denver, Col.—This 
little boy has an exceptionally large head 
for his age; he is a very active little 
fellow and will turn out to be a very in- 
fluential man. He will want to be en- 
gaged in a large and comprehensive busi- 
ness, and shows now a very inquiring 
mind. He is quite ingenious, and could 
turn his ingenuity to mechanics, en- 
gineering, or practical literature, such as 
the editor of a paper in a large city; he 
has a very sympathetic, loving, and af- 
fectionate disposition, and will carry 
sunshine with him wherever he goes. 

No. 424.—J. R., Ocheyedan, Ia.—Your 
little girl, who is eleven months and nine 
days old, is a well-developed infant for 
her age; her weight of 22 pounds, and 
height 27 inches, and chest 21 inches, 
with a size of head 18% inches by 12%, 
betokens a considerable amount of ma- 
turity; you will have to keep her back 
rather than press her forward; she will 
show great ardor and intensity of mind, 
consequently will be brimming full of 
life, fun, and humor; she will catch you 
at all turns, and you will hardly know 
whether to be serious or take her in the 
spirit of fun; you had better adopt the 
latter plan, or else she will be getting 
into hot water a good deal of the time. 
She is apparently fond of music, and 
should, we think, be able to develop 
musical talent without much trouble. 

No. 425.—G. W. T., Hinkley, Utah.— 
You possess a good, practical intellect 
and see everything from a perceptive 
standpoint, and work by the eye, and 
consequently know how to use up ma- 
terial in many lines of work. You are 
in your element when you are full of 
work and have to hustle to get through 
it; you possess the motive temperament 
in predominance, and do not sit at ease 
much. You ought to be actively engaged 
where you would be out among men and 
not confined too much to the house, for 
you are essentially a worker and can 
think and act at the same moment. You 
have a good memory of faces and places, 
and should be able to remember people 
you meet with remarkable accuracy. 
You will enjoy traveling highly, and if 
you travel you will pick up a great deal 
of useful information. 

No. 426.—I. A., New York City.—In 
some things this boy will be remarkably 
shrewd; in others he will appear to a lit- 
tle disadvantage. He has evidently a for- 
eign type of head and cast of features. 
He has a good development of the per- 
ceptive intellect, and if he should take to 
music or have opportunity to develop his 
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own talent, even by himself, he will show 
a very quick perception of sounds; he 
is very quick to catch even whispers, and 
it would not be surprising if he could 
play by ear and remember tunes well. 
He is a little slow to show to a good ad- 
vantage, but he will wear well and be 
capable of supporting himself in me- 
chanical work or in invention; he needs 
careful training and should be led rather 
than driven. 

No. 427.—M. W. M., Strathroy, Ont.— 
You have sent us some very pretty pict- 
ures, but your hair is too much in evi- 
dence for our purpose, therefore we can 
only be governed by what we can see. 
The opening in the front of the forehead 
indicates that you are very capable of 
forming distinct opinions of your own 
and will not hesitate to express them, 
and as a teacher or writer you could use 
your Language to a good account and 
make everything that you say interesting 
and instructive. You are very intuitive, 
and possess a keen intellectual outlook 
which will not be easy to beat anywhere. 
You could write or teach well, and are 
sure to become an active member of so- 
ciety. 

No. 428.—J. M. M., Rockford, O.—This 
photograph indicates a person of great 
determination of mind; one who prefers 
to mark out his own work and be his own 
master; he is a combination of sympathy 
and severity, although he may not real- 
ize that he is ever the latter; he needs a 
wide area to work in. The lips are cool 
and calculating, as well as reserved and 
tactful. Therefore he will not commit 
himself unnecessarily. He is not want- 
ing in scientific ability. The dimple in 
the chin shows that he knows how to call 
out admiration and will appreciate it. 

No. 429.—E. D., Rockford, O.—There is 
a good deal of wide-awake and enterpris- 
ing spirit to this gentleman, consequently 
he will be in his element when sur- 
rounded by an active and progressive un- 
dertaking; were he to use his Language 
and Sublimity in acting he would produce 
a good impression and would know how 
to express his ideals with more than or- 
dinary composure and accuracy; he 
lives in the ideal, part of the time and is 
therefore anxious to reach a further 
state of development to what he has al- 
ready attained. He could succeed well 
in a business where he had to do the. buy- 
ing and attend to the enlargement and 
scope of the business; he has strong 
characteristics and these will be notice- 
able when he comes to take his place 
among men. 

No. 430.—Z. A. C., Rockford, O.—The 
photograph of this lady indicates that 
she has more than ordinary taste, and we 
should expect to find that she was well 
able to understand how to beautify her 


surroundings, and in dressmaking or 
millinery she would be well able to use 
her taste from the decorative standpoint 
rather than to be inclined to sit down 
and sew all day for her living. She has 
a very distinct character, and this will 
give her tact and power to manage her 
own affairs. She will not be inclined to 
depend on another. 

No. 431.—A. M., Condon, Ore.—The mo- 
tive temperament predominates in your 
character, and, therefore, you should 
show considerable muscular activity and 
capacity to work with your muscles; you 
need some one to push you on a bit and 
make you feel your worth; you are a lit- 
tle too easy and do not think quite 
enough of yourself, and therefore may 
sometimes shirk responsibilities and 
leave others to suppose you cannot fol- 
low them out; do your best under all cir- 
cumstances and you will excell and far 
exceed your present anticipations. You 
hang back rather too long and are in- 
fluenced by circumstances instead of 
influencing circumstances. You could 
succeed in mechanical engineering, in 
railroading, in metal work or in the hard- 
ware business. 

We wish that our contributors would 
secure the best photographs possible for 
this work, for, although we use a strong 
magnifying glass yet the photographs do 
not always come up to our ideal. 


—_——____@—__—____ 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE 
DOING. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


The American Institute of Phrenology 
held its last lecture of the season on 
April 5th, when Dr. C. O. Sahler gave a 
address on “‘ The Mind and the Five Sen- 
ses.” Miss Fowler in introducing him 
said that she was glad to introduce to the 
audience a physician who was thoroughly 
progressive and high minded, and one 
who was a disciple of phrenological prin- 
ciples. She believed the time would 
come when all medical men would ac- 
cept Mental Science and stand on the 
same platform as those who were now 
bold enough to state their views in 
favor of it. Dr. Sahler had heard a lect- 
ure by Professor Sizer, in 1877, before 
medical students, and it was the means of 
awakening in him the grand possibilities 
of results that could be obtained in the 
cure of the sick by having a knowledge of 
the mental faculties. She was glad that 
Dr. Sahler was not ashamed to advance 
these principles to his patients, as he 
had been able to do a considerable amount 
of missionary work in this way. Dr. 
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Sahler treated his subject in a thorough- 
ly scientific manner and said, “I think 
that Phrenology is of the greatest as- 
sistance in unfolding the subject of mind 
and the five senses; man stands as the 
greatest of all God’s created work and the 
climax of creation. We go into the Rocky 
Mountains and see the grandeur of the 
scenery there, but what is scenery com- 
pared with the beauties and the wonders 
connected with the life of a human be- 
ing. The colleges teach of the dissected 
man instead of the whole man. We see, 
therefore, a man of muscle, of bone, a 
man with a circulatory system and a 
man of nerves, but we do not see a perfect 
man after all; the greatest part of man 
is not there; it needs the life to make 
the man complete. In life we have 70 
per cent. of water and 30 per cent. of solid 
matter, but when we consider man as a 
perfect being we find that every part is 
permeated with spirit and that spirit is 
from God Who gives of His divine life and 
thus makes the human being a complete 
man. Without the senses we could not 
live; they have, therefore, been given to 
us for a wonderful purpose. 

““Man possesses a sympathetic ganglia 
of nerve power and a cerebral spinal sys- 
tem. The former is the mortal condition 
which becomes weary and dies, but the 
second never becomes weary for it is con- 
nected with the spirit which is breathed 
into it from above by God Himself. Death 
is but the passing away of the mortal 
mind, simply putting away the wornout 
tissues of the body, but the spirit passes 
upward to continue its life. Through the 
phrenological organs we can understand 
the division of the perceptive and reflec- 
tive mind. There are faculties that act as 
sentinels and are always on guard. In 
order to influence the subjective mind 
the objective mind must be put under 
some control, consequently it is easier to 
influence a patient whose sense of sight is 
not in its normal condition, for the very 
reason that the subjective mind cannot 
then reason so clearly on what it sees, 
and is under the obedience of the opera- 
tor. I can make the various senses sub- 
servient to my command; for instance, 
the sense of hearing, sight, feeling, touch, 
and smell, which show that the mortal 
man does not control the body when un- 
der the inffuence of the spirit which acts 
through the whole man and governs it. 
This knowledge taught me that the mor- 
tal man is nothing without the spirit. The 
subjective man reasons through deduc- 
tion; he has given over his thought to 
the one who gives him suggestions, while 
the objective mind or mortal man reasons 
out theories; to illustrate this, we find 
that a telegram received while eating dis- 
turbs the natural course of digestion and 
takes away or destroys the appetite, if 


the telegram contains news that is dis- 
tressing; take, for instance, the case of 
a person who hears that a dear friend has 
been taken seriously ill and is not ex- 
pected to live, but at a subsequent meal 
a reversed telegram is received which ex- 
plains that the case was not connected 
with the friend, but of some one else. 
In this case the mind is filled with joy 
and the condition of the body again car- 
ries out its regular function. Take the 
case of hay fever which so many people 
are troubled with, and physicians as a 
rule advise a patient to go away from the 
surroundings that caused the sickness. 
Through the treatment of mental sug- 
gestion a person can be cured without 
leaving home. I once had a very inter- 
esting case of a lady who had been troub- 
led with this affliction for many years; 
her uncle was a medical man but was un- 
able to cure her. She was so debilitated 
that she had to have help when she came 
to my office, but in seven days she went 
home cured and has not had any return 
of the trouble. This and many other 
cases I could give you of the benefit of 
mental suggestion where no drugs are 
given and no operations are necessary. 
A great deal depends upon the suscepti- 
bility of the patient and the perfect con- 
fidence of the operator; many people 
misunderstand the method of treatment 
and become positively afraid to see opera- 
tors of this kind. Some think that the 
devil himself has something to do with 
the cure, but it is only the mortal mind 
that is a deceiver; but those who thor- 
oughly understand the method of treat- 
ment have no feeling of this kind.” 
At the close of the lecture Miss Fowler 
examined two members of the audience; 
one was an elderly gentleman with a well- 
preserved constitution and an active 
brain, the other was a lady of unusual 
character and capacity; both subjects 
lent an interesting means of discussion 
on Phrenology. She said she felt so sure 
that mind was capable of exerting such 
a distinct influence over the body that 
she believed that the principal treatment 
of the future would be mental suggestion. 
The only danger that she feared was that 
it might be used by persons who had not 
the highest moral and spiritual natures. 
They all ought to have high heads like 
Dr. Sahler and then the subject would be 
treated in a thoroughly safe and scientific 
manner. Human magnetism was as old 
as human life itself, and sufficient proof 
existed that explained that it had been 
used in all ages with success in curing 
the sick. She thought that persons could 
have a much better control over their 
thoughts and actions if they only studied 
auto-suggestion more than they did. A 
time for quiet reflection was needed 
every day, even if it was only ten minutes 
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at a time, by every one. Miss Fowler re- 
gretted that this was the last of this sea- 
son’s lectures, as she would have liked to 
have introduced several more lecturers, 
but she was glad this series had been so 
well attended, and she trusted in the 
autumn to see again all who were present 
that evening. 


THE KOWLER INSTITUTE REPORT, 
LONDON. 


On March 11th Mr. D. T. Elliott gave a 
lecture on Phrenology before the Naza- 
reth Institute, Hackney, to an attentive 
and appreciative audience and was in- 
vited to pay them another visit. 

Miss I. Todd, F.F.I., addressed a meet- 
ing of the literary society at the Murphy 
Memorial Hall, S. E., upon the subject of 
“Pursuits,” phrenologically considered, 
and was heartily thanked for her services. 

At the Fowler Institute, on March 22d, 
Mr. James Webb, of Leyton, gave an able 
lecture on “ Concrescency of Brain and 
Skull.” Mr. Eland, F.F.I., occupied the 
chair. The lecturer dealt with his sub- 
ject in a very able manner. The lecture 
was a conclusive reply to those who argue 
that phrenologists are unscientific. An 
interesting discussion followed and Mr. 
Webb received a hearty vote of thanks for 
his lecture. 

Mr. Eland, F.F.I., lectured on April 
26th. 

The following candidates were success- 
ful in receiving diplomas and certificates 
at the Fowler Institute, London, at the 
winter examinations: Mrs. E. Hart, 
diploma; the Rev. F. W. Wilkinson, 
diploma. Certificates: Mr. H. J. Young, 
Miss K. Alder, Mr. W. W. Jackson. 





FIELD NOTES. 


Professor George A. Payne, F.A.I.P., is 
permanently located at Rochester, N. Y. 
We wish him great success. 

We hear in a recent letter from W. G. 
Alexander the following: “Times good 
in general. The Presbyterian pastor said 
in his pulpit, Sunday, that he thought I 
had done more good last week than all 
the preachers this year.” 

Mr. David McKenzie, Fellow of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, 


writes: “I have been in Hepworth, Wiar- 
ton Fara, Chesley, and am now in Han- 
over, a town of about 2,000 inhabitants. I 
will be here another week and will then 
go to Walkerton, which is the county 
town of Bruce, a place of about 3,000 of 
a population.” 





[May 


Mr. A. J. Snell, Principal of the High 
School at Wiarton, whites: “ From my 
acquaintance with Mr. Mackenzie, of 
Owen Sound, I believe: him to be a 
man worthy of the confidence of the 
people with whom he comes in contact. 
He fully realizes the great responsibility 
resting upon him in the important work 
in which he is engaged. As a Phrenolo- 
gist and Physiogonomist he is thorough- 
ly scientific and consequently accurate to 
an extent one would scarcely expect 
when he considers the many points that 
must be carefully weighed in the delinea- 
tion of character. 

“The science of Phrenology is of vast 
importance and the services of one who 
really is master of it must be of great 
benefit.” 

W. S. Jamieson, Methodist minister of 
Tara, Ontario, says of Phrenology: 
“Having read Professor Fowler’s works 
myself, besides giving a great deal of at- 
tention to the study of human nature as a 
public school teacher and minister, I may 
be considered, at least to the extent of 
my ability and opportunity, to state 
that Mr. David McKenzie is a first-class 
phrenologist and thoroughly understands 
his business. Moreover, I am of the opin- 
ion, from knowledge, experience, and ob- 
servation, that there is a good deal in 
Phrenology, that it is a science that may 
not be laughed out of court, and that if 
its laws were better known and under- 
stood the tendency would be to a higher 
type of morality and manhood.” 

Miss Fowler gave an address at the 
Packer Institute, on Tuesday, April 11, 
and made a number of examinations at 
the close. On Thursday, the 13th, Miss 
Fowler was invited to address a social 
gathering in the parlor of the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, New York. She 
was kept until a late hour, examining the 
friends present. 

On March 29 Miss Fowler delivered a 
lecture on ** Woman, Phrenologically Con- 
sidered,” before the Science Department 
of the Woman’s Club, of Orange. She had 
just been elected a member of the club. 
She took with her two human and a num- 
ber of small animal skulls, and pointed 
out the different developments of the 
typical man and woman and she exam- 
ined a number of well-known club ladies 
at the close. 

Mr. Moses W. Dodd, the founder of 
the Dodd & Mead Co., passed away at his 
residence on Saturday, April 8th, in his 
eighty-sixth year. He was interred in 
Bloomfield cemetery, N. J., on Tuesday, 
the 11th. Mr. Dodd was the founder of 
the well-known firm of Dodd, Mead & Co., 
a business which he commenced in 1836. 
He was a man of exceptional individual- 
itv and possessed sterling qualities for 
business 
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FOWLER &-WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 
to the order of 


All remittances should be made payable 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 





—— | 





THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
rage required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE ied eae ayn address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 


inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In a only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 
AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“ Education.”—Boston.—This journal 
always contains bright papers on educa- 
tional subjects. One this month on the 
“ Teachers’ Attitude Toward Psychol- 
ogy,” by Henry Davis, of New Haven. 

Another article is on ** Evolution as Ap- 

plied to Children’s Reading,” by Mary 
Lowe, Circleville, O. Both articles are in- 
teresting from an educational stand- 
point. 
_ “Omega ”—New York—contains many 
short articles on hygiene. One article is 
on “ Peritonitis, so-called Appendicitis, 
and its Treatment,” by S. R. Beckwith. 
Another is by G. H. Patchen, M.D., on the 
“Cause and Cure of Dyspepsia.” “ Phys- 
ical Cleanliness and its Relation to 
Health,” is an article by Professor 
Charles A. Tyrell, all of which are arti- 
cles that are worthy of thought. 

“The New Crusade’”—Ann Arbor, 
Mich.—contains an article on “ Training 


the Senses,” by Rose M. Wood-Alken, 
“Invalid Children” and “The Religion 
of Boys,” are also interesting .contribu- 
tions. 

“The Southwestern Medical Record.”— 
Houston, Tex.—W. R. Gilstrap, M.D., 
has contributed an article on “ Pernicious 
Malaria Fever.” The “ Hardened Brain” 
is a short article taken from “ Medical 
Brief,” and goes to prove what its name 
indicates, namely, the causes for a 
hardened brain. This the writer says can 
be accomplished by alcohol. 

“The Union Signal ”—Chicago—always 
contains interesting news concerning the 
mission of temperance and enlightens 
many who are not initiated into the 
dreadful devastation and injury caused 
by the constant use of alcohol. 

“Good Health.”—Battle Creek, Mich.— 
J. W. Seaver, M.D., has contributed an 
article on “Medical Gymnastics in 
Sweden ” and illustrates his ideas for the 
benefit of the readers. There is always 
much to instruct in this magazine and it 
must be a welcome visitor in many 
homes. 

“The Housekeeper ’” — Minneapolis — 
contains a little illustration of the “ Mary 
Washington Memorial.” John Strange 
Winter contributes a story on “ Heart 
and Sword”; its short articles on cook- 
ery will be read with interest. 

“Human Nature ’”—San Francisco—is 
interesting both in its long and short ar- 
ticles. We wish it every success. 

“The Journal of Hygeio-Therapy ” 
unites the sciences of Phrenology and 
Health in its important articles and is 
interesting throughout. 

“The Churchman ”—New York—con- 
tinues to give beautiful illustrations of 
cathedrals in the April number for Satur- 
day the 8th; it illustrates the church of 
the Holy Trinity, Vendome; its new serial 
called, “ Gilian the Dreamer,” is by the 
author of “ John Splendid.” 

“ Food, Home, and Garden.”—Philadel- 
phia.—-The April number contains a por- 
trait and sketch of the Rev. Samuel F. 
Dike, D.D. He was a well-known vege- 
tarian and labored asiduously in Bath for 
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many years, and was beloved by all who 
knew him. The magazine is full of sug- 
gestions on the home and garden prod- 
uce, and is helpful in its recipes of a 
vegetarian nature. 

“The Literary Digest” is always 
abreast of the times and enables the read- 
ers to keep up to date in all matters for 
public interest. 

“The Saturday Evening Post ”’—for 
April the 8th—is interesting from many 
standpoints. One article is by Robert 
Barr, entitled “ American Brains in Lon- 
don,” the men who have succeeded. Men 
and Women of the Hour include pictures 
of Matthew Quay, Mrs. McKinley, and 
King Oscar, of Sweden. 

“The Dog Fancier.”—Battle Creek, 
Mich.—It is well that we have among us 
those who are interested in the doings of 
dogdom, for many are inclined to forget 
the rights of the animal kingdom. One 
article is by the Rev. Charles Josiah Ad- 
ams on “ Dog Haters ” and “ Dogs as Dis- 
tributors of Bacteria; ” the latter is by 
the same writer and should be read by 
every one who owns a dog. 

“Le Progrés Médical” contains, as 
usual, articles on hygiene connected with 
public matters, and points out the dan- 
gers of the oil of phosphorus. This is a 
fine little paper and is sure to do good 
wherever it is circulated. 

“Gaillard’s Medical Journal.”—New 
York.—The April number contains an ar- 
ticle on “ Treatment of the Fracture of 
the Patella,” by Lewis A. Stimson, M.D., 
and “‘ The Treatment of Typhoid Fever,” 
by William L. Stowell, M.D., of Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College. Its article on 
“Sanitary Arrangements for Country 
Houses,” by Harvey B. Bashore, which is 
illustrated, is calculated to do consider- 
able good. An illustration of the forced 
examination of the larynx in children is 
given and shows a very simple arrange- 
ment. Anyone who has had to do with 
children knows the difficulty of inducing 
them to open their mouths when they 
are troubled with sore throat or dipthe- 
ria. A curious case of survival of the fa- 
mous Crowbar case is given, whose skull 
now adorns the Warren Museum, in Bos- 
ton. 

“The Review of Reviews ’—New York 
—keeps up to date in its illustrated ar- 
ticles and is a treasure-house of informa- 
tion. 

“ Everywhere.”—Brooklyn, N. Y.—The 
April number contains several poems by 
Will Carleton, one being the ‘“ Three 
Brothers ”’; an illustration is given of the 
death of the Burman priest near Man- 
dalay. The body is eventually consumed 
by fire and the ashes flung to the winds 
of heaven; it is a most important cere- 
mony in India, and friends in large num- 
bers gather around the house and a band 


composed of Burmese musicians is en- 
gaged to play. Four hundred recipes are 
given on “ How to make Home a Suc- 
cess.” ‘ 

“The American Primary Teacher ”— 
Boston—contains a beautiful picture of 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe and her 
Hartford home as a fly-leaf illustration. 
The portrait of Alfred Tennyson, with a 
picture of his home in the Isle of Wight, 
should be useful to children. Child life 
studies, Sheep and Wool, and other ar- 
ticles make up an interesting number. 

“The Connecticut School Journal” 
contains an article on the “ Birds and I,” 
by L. H. Bailey, “The Hygienic Value 
of the Sun’s Rays ” and other items of in- 
terest. 

“The American Medical Journal.”—St. 
Louis, Mo.—Its first article is a discussion 
on vegetarianism between Dr. J. D. Craig, 
Worcester, Mass., and Dr. E. Younkin, St. 
Louis, Mo., which proves to be highly in- 
teresting. ‘‘ The Ashes of the Dead” is 
another important article, by A. F. Ste- 
phens. A remarkable article on “ Positive 
Proofs that the Blood can Circulate 
without the Aid of the Heart,” by M. J. 
Rodermund, which proves that the main 
power for the circulation of the blood is 
received through the lungs from the air 
breathed. 

“The Orange Journal” contains a 
lengthy report of J. A. Fowler’s lecture 
given before the science department of 
the Orange Club, on March 29. 

“The New Voice.’”—New York.—For 
April 8.—We have an interesting num- 
ber before us; one article being on Carl 
Schurz as a revolutionist, which is illus- 
trated by two portraits, and recollections 
of Garibaldi, by Henry Irving Dodge. 
There is an article on the decrease and in- 
crease of crime in Iowa. 

“Harper’s Magazine.”—April.—In the 
April issue of “ Harper’s Magazine ” ap- 
pears the first installment of a series by 
H. B. Marriott Watson, who made his 
reputation as a novelist by the publica- 
tion of “ Galloping Dick.” The series is 
entitled “The Princess Zenia,’” and is 
fully illustrated by T. de Thulstrup. 
Among its other articles of interest is one 
by Amelia Barr, on “ Cromwell and his 
Court.” 

“Appleton’s Popular Science Month- 
ly.’"—New York.—Havelock Ellis has an 
article on “The Stuff that Dreams are 
Made of.” Any one who has read the ex- 
haustive works written by this author 
will recognize at once that what he has 
to say is worthy of attention. Martin W. 
Barr, M.D., has written a very interesting 
article on “ Mental Defectives and Social 
Welfare ” ; the article is illustrated with 
many photographs of the high grade, 
middle grade, and low grade imbeciles. 
He points out very clearly how many chil- 
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dren who are considered unimprovable 
have been materially benefited by his 
treatment. He is the chief physician of 
the Pennsylvania Training School for 
Feeble-minded Children, and is a bene- 
factor to the race. 

“ The Christian Advocate ” comes to us 
as an Easter number, with many beauti- 
ful illustrations fitting for this Holiday 
Week. It is a splendid number. A spe- 
cially good article on “The Mental Con- 
dition of the Chinaman as Viewed from 
Within,” by Professor I. T. Headland, is 
well worth reading. 

“The Newsdealers’, Booksellers’, and 
Stationers’ Monthly,” should have a large 
circulation as it tends to meet a long-felt 
want. 

Harper Bros. have just issued a list of 
books for children, a choice collection for 
parents to choose from. 


heseanedaliameiinints 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Your book for teachers and students 
has been a great help to me, and several 
friends seeing it, will send for it also. 

Mrs. A. K. Nashville, Tenn. 

Fowler’s great work on Phrenology, 
“Human Science,” was received by me on 
the 3d inst. I am much pleased with the 
book from what I have read so far. 

T. C. H., Rossland, B. C. 

Allow me to thank you for your 
promptness in sending me the four copies 
of the “Human Nature Library ” that I 
ordered some time ago. I have found 
them very instructive and to the point, 
just the very thing for new beginners 
and busy people. 

Ernest E. C., Two Harbors, Minn. 

I have studied Phrenology a little, and 
find that it holds true as far as I have 
studied it, and I take perfect delight in 
studying it, and if nothing prevents it, 
I intend to take a course at the Insti- 
tute. Nn. @ Be 

Waterville, Douglas Co., Wash. 

The more I study Phrenology, the more 
interested I become, and I think it such 
a help in practical life. 

Ella M. A., Grinnell, Ia. 

Professor George Cozens, is still tour- 
ing in Mayville, N. Dak., and besides his 
professional work, is disposing of quite a 
number of publications. 

J. W. S., Albany, Ore., writes: 

The four books ordered through Pro- 
fessor B. E. Emerick, of Philomath, Ore., 
received O. K. to-day, and I am eager to 
“delve ” into, and digest them, being as- 
sured that they will prove helpful and a 
blessing to the writer, which he desires 
to impart to others. 
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S. G. S., Loveland, Col., writes: 

I was very much pleased with the last 
Number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
It contained some excellent articles. 

We have had a debate among the stu- 
dents of the Oratory Class on the sub- 
ject, “Is Phrenology a Science.” It 
awakened quite an interest among those 
who took part. It was an easy race for 
Phrenology, and it will awaken an inter- 
est in same. 

Since I wrote you last, the Principal 
of the State Normal School visited us 
and took back with him “A Manual of 
Mental Science,” and “‘ Uncle Sam’s Let- 
ters.” He is quite interested in the 
science, apparently. 

The Training Teacher at our Institu- 
tion, a graduate of the Oswego .Normal, 
N. Y., treated Phrenology rather slight- 
ingly last fall, but now she has read “A 
Manual of Mental Science,” “ Science of 
Mind Applied to Teaching,” by Hoffman, 
and is very much interested. The 
teachers are reading Wallace’s “ Won- 
derfull Century,” and are being favorably 
impressed. 


What little foundation I have found for 
a religious life I gleaned from phreno- 
logical principles, and especially has O. 
S. Fowler’s “ Human Science,” been of 
immense value to me in this respect. Any 
value I could and do place on a righteous 
life I must credit to your noble science; 
for without it, I really think I would 
have retrograded, where I now am pro- 
gressing. 
Wishing you abundant success, I am, 
A. H., Burton City, O. 


A practical handbook, “‘ How to Keep 
a Store,” embodying the conclusions of 
thirty years’ experience in merchandis- 
ing. This is a book well worthy of own- 
ership by every business man. While not 
offering an easy method of making block- 
heads into successful financiers, it is a 
profitable prompter for go-ahead mer- 
chants as well as for those who would 
make the most of their business, whether 
as employer or employee. Price, $1.50, 
places it within the reach of all. 


“A Manual of Mental Science for 
Teachers and Students; or, Childhood, 
Its Character and Culture.” By Jessie 
A. Fowler. 

The individuality of this book explains 
in a condensed form: 

1. The various bones of the skull. 

2. The important parts of the brain. 

3. The temperaments, so that the char- 
acteristics of each child may be easily 
detected. 

4. An original way of arranging the 
faculties as they develop in childhood. 

5. The location of the organs, not only 
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as they appear in the head, but in the 
brain. 

6. The physiognomical sign of each of 
the faculties, which has not been given 
in any previous work in a consecutive 
manner, or on any phrenological plan. 

7. Each chapter is divided into two 
sections—(a) contains a short explana- 
tion for teachers; and (b) for the chil- 
dren themselves. 

8. There will be found a German 
equivalent appropriate for each English 
term; also the name of the discoverer is 
attached to the description of each fac- 
ulty. 

9. It is intended as a stepping-stone for 
students, who will find crumbs of knowl- 
edge presented in a new form. 

10. The seven groups of faculties are 
rearranged to suit the comprehension of 
children; and, lastly, the book contains a 
glossary of anatomical terms which will 
prove of great help to the student. 

The chapters are fully illustrated, and 
contain reproductions of special and 
original photographs of children, skulls, 
and the human brain, most of which have 
been personally examined by the writer. 
The work posesses a wide outlook, not 
only in America, but in England, where 
there are many who are interested in the 
subject. 

The book also contains an original 
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chart, which can be used, if desired, by 
experts and teachers who understand the 
subject. 

Send two stamps for specimen pages 
and a catalogue. 

I will not cease doing what I can for 
the interest of Phrenology and its home. 
I love it, and am much interested in the 
subject, and will continue until the end 
comes to me in this life. 

Rev. G. A. L., 
Mansfield, O. 


I look forward to your JOURNAL each 
month, knowing that it has precious 
truths for mankind. I read with great 
interest the article written by Dr. Hol- 
brook, and I hope the doctor will give us 
many more articles in your JOURNAL. I 
gave out those sample copies of the 
JOURNAL you let me have, and if you will 
send me a few more, I can distribute 
them to people who might subscribe. 

L. E., 
Boonton, N. J. 

I am in receipt of the “ Phrenological 
Annual” for 1899. It is an intellectual 
treat, and a valuable reference. 

Cincinnati, O. 

Phrenological examinations daiiy at 27 East 
21st Street, New York City, and 4 and 5 Im- 
perial Building, Ludgate Circus, London. 





Dr. SAHLER’S SANITARIUM 
KINGSTON, NEW YORK 
the first Sanitarium in this country to give 
treatment for all forms of nervous and mental 
diseases by Suggestive Therapeutics. The fol- 
lowing nervous disorders are specially treated 
at this institution : 
Hay Fever, Fears, Hatred, 
Hysteria, Melancholia, Neuralgia, 
Paresis, Epilepsy, Amnesia, 
Aphonia, Irritableness, Stammering 
Dysmenorrhea, Kleptomania, Asthma, 
Insomnia, Monomania, Paralysis, 
Dyspepsia, Bad Tempers, Neurasthenia, 
Constipation, St. Vitus’ Dance, Writers’ 
Cramp, Somnambulism, Headaches, 
Rheumatic Affections. 


Special attention given to Functional Sexual 
Disorders. Persons thinking themselves in- 
curable of any of the above conditions, other 
treatment having failed, should try suggestive 
treatment. 

In connection with the Sanitarium, Dr. Sah- 
ler has established a school for the instruction 
of Physicians, Medical Students, Dentists, 
Trained Nurses. and all other well-educated 
people in the science and art of Suggestive 
Therapeutics. Psychology taught in its vari- 


ous forms, both theoretically and practically. 
Terms for treatment, length of course for 
students, etc., address 
Dr. C. O. SAAHLER 
322 Wall St., Kingston,“New York} 





“A real luxury for bathing and 
shampooing, and a protection against 
contagion.” —WMedical Press. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


is pure, mild, thoroughly 
cleansing and delightfully 
refreshing. It quickly re- 
lieves irritations of the skin 
caused by 


Chapping, 
Chafing, etc. 


“An all-round soap, good for the 
body and for the hair and scalp.” 
—Woman's Medical Journal. 
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Baby’s Diary as a Means of Child Culture 


Embryonic Character Studied and Developed—The Experiment an Assured Success 
—Child Study Reduced to a Science—Phrenological Demonstration from Life. 


OR A MANUAL OF MENTAL SCIENCE FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
By JESSIE A. FOWLER 


Author of “The Early Development f Our Children,” “Phrenology in the School,” “Physical Cuiture,” “The Life of Dr. Gall, etc.ett 
250 pages, specially illustrated 









PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 
FOUR SHILLINGS-cengtisn) 





“ROCKWOOD 
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the student. 

The chapters are fully illustrated, and contain reproductions of new photographs of children, skulls, and 
the human brain, most of which have been personally examined by the writer. The work possesses a wide 
outlook, not only in America but in England, where there are many who are interested in the subject. 

The book also contains an original chart, which can be used, if desired, by experts and teachers who under- 
stand the subject. 





FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York 
L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 
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8 ADVERTISEMENTS 


If you suffer | KNOWLEDGE -x:: 
| “A 





: HEALTH, STRENCTH, 
from any form of chronic vy. BEAUTY and WEALTH. 


Every portion of the body en- 










disease, the proper appli- 





. . larged and strengthened. Will 
cation of Mechanical Mas- A =. Power and Personal Magnetism 
- P y me developed Simple, scientific 

sage—the invention of methods. Philosophy of suc- 
cess as demonstrated daily. 


Dr. Geo. H. Taylor—will | — wide 
“<THE MANIPULATOR” nteresting reading free. 
cure you even after drugs, Prof. L. H. ANDERSON, F, 0. 59, Masonic Temple, Chicago 


One of the machines ia 
Me- baths,and electricity have 
é MONEY IN HONEY! 


da f in, 
“caectea! Soates. failed. 
The Weekly 
American Bee Journal 








For;particulars call_at or.address 


THE IMPROVED MOVEMENT CURE INSTITUTE 


687 Madison Ave., N. E. Corner of 59th St., New York Tells all about it. 
Ggo. H. TAYLor, M.D., Sample Copy Mailed Free 
4 G. H. Patouen, M.D., 
ae ee Medical Director. G.W.YORE &CO. 


Mechanical Massage. 


118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Iroquois Bicycles $16: 


400 of the famous Iroquois Model 3 Bicycles 
will be sold at $16.75 each, just one-third their re al value. 


IROQUOIS CYCLE WORKS FAILE wheels, were 


expensively built, and we have bought the entire plant at a forced 
saleat 20 cents on the dollar. With it we got 400 Model 3 Iroquois Bi- 
cycles, finished and complete, Made to sell at $60. To ad- 
vertise our business we have concluded to sell these 400 at just what 
they stand us, and make the marvelous offer of a Model 8 
IROQUOIS BICYCLE at $16. 75 while they last. The wheels 
arestrictly up-to-date, famous every where for beauty and good quality. 
DESCRIPTON The Iroquois Model 3 1s too well known to need 
a detailed description. Shelby 1% in. seamless 

tubing,improved two-piece crank, detachable sprockets, arch crown, 
. = = barrel hubs and hanger, 2} in. drop, finest nickel and enamel; colors, 
black, maroon and coach green; Gents’ frames, 22, 24 and 26 in., Ladies’ 22 in.; best ‘‘Record,”’ guaran- 
teed tires and high-grade equipment throughout. Our Written Guarantee with eyery bicycle. 
OLLA R (or your express agent’s guarantee for charges one way) state whether ladies’ or gents’ ,color and 
height of frame wanted, and we will ship C. O. D. forthe balance ($15.75 and express charges), 

If you don’t find it the most wonderful Bicycle Offer ever made, send it back at our ex- 


















subject to examination and approval. ‘ 
if you don’t want to be disappuinted. 50 cents discount for cash in full with order. 


ense. ORDER TO-DA . 
WE HAVE eB icCYC LE A complete line of "99 Models at 2L1..50 and up. Second-hand 
Wheels $3 to $10. We want FRI DER AGENTS 
in every town to represent us. Hundreds earned their bicycle last year. This year we offer wheels and cash for work done 
for us; also B"*x-ee Use of sample wheelto agents. Write for our liberal proposition. We are known everywhere 
as the greatest Exclusive Bicycle House in the world and are perfectly reliable; we refer to any bank or business house in 
Chicago, to any express company and to our customers everywhere 


J. Ls MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago, III. 


The Mead Cycle Co. are absolutely reliable awd Iroquois Bicycles at $16.75 are wonderful bargains.— Editor. 





Traft\ mark Seven food products—prevent K. C. WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR. 
ss and Fhe —- dys eD- Prevents constipation and liver troubles. 
sia, debility, etc. 8. ealers. 
r Unlike all others. Look for GLUTEN GRITS, 
criss-cross lines. Pamphlet New health breakfast food. 
S, and sample offer mailed free. PANSY Pastry Flour, Finest made- 
FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. Y., U.S. A. 





: A _NEW BOOK : EDE O LOGY ! Plain Truths for All 


A TREATISE[ON THE GENERATIVE SYSTEM 
In Three Parts, Including 


Pre-Natal Influence ('*ms'mwornenna’) Hygiene of the Generative System 
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Phrenolegical Examinations 


FROM 


Photographs —..-|q1tm 


We always recommend a personal examination where 
possible. If you can not come to us perhaps there is a 
graduate of the. ° ; ° ° 


American Institute of Phrenology 


in your neighborhood. If, however, for any reason per 
sonal examination is impossible, delineations from photo- 
graphs by our method will be found very satisfactory. 
Each delineation is a careful, conscientious, pains 
taking study of photographs and measurements, by an 
expert examiner. The fee is uniformly five dollars 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken 
especially for the purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not 
frizzed or curly) to show the contours of the head. 
Send these to us with the following measurements: Dis- 
tance between openings ot the ears over crown of head. 
Distance between root of nose and the projection at base 
of back head (occipital spine), also the circumference of 
the head. 

Inclose the fee and be sure and send your name 
and address. Also your age ard color of hair and eyes. 


Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East aist St., New York 
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The Portfolios are bound in elegant style, 
with cloth strips or flaps in them for insert- 
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¢ As good as new. Cost $75.00. Will 
send by Express on receipt of $55.00. 
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SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
Presents the Metaphysical Thought of the World 


Reviews all Science and Philosophy 
Relating to the Metaphysical Movement. 
Its contributors are the best writers of 
the day .° a" Me s - ; 


THE METAPHYSICAL PUBLISHING CO. 


465 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EDUCATIONAL 
TOY MONEY 


has for years been a leading article in the 
school and toy trade of this country. 
Parents and teachers will readily appre- 
ciate its relation to a child’s business 
education as alphabet blocks bear to earlier 
literary knowledge. Instructive and 
amusing. Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 
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Address, PHE VEGETARIAN CO., S84 MADI- 
SON STREET, CHICAGO. 
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MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M. D. 
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The Marvels of Our Bodily Dwelling 

No one can claim originality in comparing the body 
to a house, for that comparison is as old as literature. 
Ecclesiastes refers to the day ‘‘ when the keepers of 
the house shall tremble, and those that look out of the 
windows be darkened, and the doors shall be shut in 
the streets.” Abernethy uses a homely figure when 
he says: ‘* The kitchen—that is your stomach—being 
out of order, the garret—the head—cannot be right, 
and every room in the house becomes affected. Remedy 
the evil in the kitchen and all will be right in parlor 
and chamber.” 

But the simile is still of interest to the juvenile mind, 
and as Science is ever making new discoveries, there 
is continual demand for new and interesting works on 
physiology. Price, $1.10. English, 4s. 6d. 

Teaching Truth 

This little brochure aims to answer in chaste and 
scientific language the queries of children as to the 
origin of life. Price, 25c. English, 1s. 

Child-Confidence Rewarded 
‘This little book treats of child-purity with the 
same delicate but masterly hand shown in Dr, Allen’s 
other writings.” —Union Signal of July 5, 1894. Price, 
l0c. English, 6d. 
Almost a Man 

It is intended to help mothers and teachers in the 
delicate task of teaching the lad concerning himself. 
Price, 25c. English, 1s. 

Almost a Woman 

Girls have long been wanting a book written in an 
attractive form giving pure instruction needed by the 
girl, Price, 25c. English, 1s.; 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York 
L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 


Sexual Neurasthenia 
AND NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 
Its hygiene, causes, symptoms, and 
treatment. With a chapter on Diet, 
By Dr. BEARD. Fourth Edition. 
Nearly 300 pages. Price, $1.00. 
FOWLER & WELLS C0., 27 E. 21st St., NewYork 
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Phrenological Examinations 


FROM 


Photographs —.-c1itm 


We always recommend a personal examination where 
possible. If you can not come to us perhaps there is » 
graduate of the. ° ° ° . 


American Institute of Phrenology 


in your neighborhood. If, however, for any reason per 
sonal examination is impossible, delineations from photo- 
graphs by our method will be found very satisfactory. 
Each delineation is a careful, conscientious, pains- 
taking study of photographs and measurements, by ar 
expert examiner. The fee is uniformly five dollars 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken 
especially for the purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not 
frizzed or curly) to show the contours of the head. 
Send these to us with the following measurements: Dis- 
tance between openings ot the ears over crown of head. 
Distance between root of nose and the projection at base 
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